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Discounts to those Who Order Goods for Next Season’s use Now. 


According to our usual custom, we offer the following discounts for early orders. The 
reasons for this are many, and the reasons why you should take advantage of our offer are 
many more. Our main reason for making the offer is to divert as much as possible of the 
trade out of the very crowded months of the spring into the fall and winter, and thus equalize 
business as much as possible. If you know pretty well a large part of your next spring’s 
needs, you should by all means anticipate these needs for these reasons, and many more that 
might be named. 

1. It is to your profit, if you have the money to invest, both in the first cost of the goods and 
in the economy in preparing them for use. You can nail your stuff together more economically 
in the winter time, when there is not much else to do, than at any other time. Hives painted in 
the winter will. become thoroughly dry by the time you are ready to use them, and will last 
much longer. 

2. By anticipating your needs you can give the goods ample time to reach you by freight. 
Time and again the past season, customers have sent large orders for goods by express, and 
said they knew the charges would be high, but they could not wait for freight ; they ‘* must have 
the goods at once.”’ These high charges might have been saved by a little forethought. 

8. By ordering early you avoid the danger and worry of having your orders delayed, and 
the risk of losing a large part of your honey crop thereby. The past season, as near as we have 
been able to learn, all swpply-dealers were more or less behind on their orders. This is no 
more than should be expected with such an unusual demand. Our goods, from their nature, 
being bulky, it is manifestly impossible to stock up sufficiently to meet such a demand, and it 
is also impossible to meet the demand by extra help and machinery, because competent help 
can not be had in a day, and the extra work must necessarily be of a poor quality. The 
easiest and most sensible way out of the difficulty is for you who know your needs to have 
them supplied ahead; and if you haven’t looked far enough, and should want more goods in 
the spring in a hurry, we will try to remember how you helped us out, and will“in return give 
you as prompt attention as possible. 

We have decided on the following discounts, which are sufficiently liberal to make it a profit- 
able investment for you, and the discounts will apply to every thing in our catalogue ordered 
for next season’s use. T'hey can not, of course, apply to large orders for counter goods or 
honey-packages ; but if only a few of them are included with an order for hives, etc., then the 
discount may be taken from the whole bill. 

Up to Nov. 1st, discount will be 5 per cent. After that date, one per cent a month for each 
month before March ; %. e., 4 per cent in November, 3 per cent in December, 2 per cent in Jan- 
uary, and 1 per cent in February. One per cent a month is equal to 12 per cent per annum, 
and money can be had in most places for 6 and 8 per cent, so that you see that, although our 
offer is not quite as liberal as formerly, it is'still profitable, and we trust that many of you 
will find it to your advantage to avail yourselves of it. Remember, our, discounts for large 
orders on page 2 of cataloguejare applicable in addition to above discounts. : 

Respectfully, A. I. ROOT. 





OUR DAISY WHEELBARROW . 


Who has not felt the need of a 
Bight, rene. and{ Durable, 
and at the same time 
wheelbarrow? ~The % cut shows 
one that combines all these qual- 
ities better than any other we 
have ever seen. We have two 
sizes—the smaller one weighing 
only 35 lbs., and yet it will carry 
500 few meagee gue it << ae 
pac so closely together for 
shipment that you can take the 
whole thing under your arm and 
walk off easily. e wheel has 
: ewe — Hever of a. a tu 
a > - egs are steel, so they - 

ety er break nor bend, even if you 

The il-tempered with adjustabl bearings, he whee! will an San iho Sthan all, 
are oil-tem w us e 80 the whee ways run . More; 

the eaten are the nicest job of painting and varnishing, I believe, I ever saw, for a farm imple- 

ment. They are handsome omeeeh to go around town with, and strong enough to do heavy work; and 

yet the price of the small size No. 3 is only $4.00% the larger size No. 2 is $4.25. Over 200 sold in 8, months 


A. IT. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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THICK OR DEEP TOP-BARS FOR PRE- 
VENTING BRACE-COMBS. 


\ VALUABLE ARTICLE FROM THE PEN OF JAMES 
HEDDON, 





Mr. RooT:—I was not only somewhat interested 
but considerably surprised in noting in your last 
issue the excitement and enthusiasm manifested 
by some of your subscribers upon the above sub- 
ject. Asit is one which I have had much experi- 
ence with, and which I have written one or more 
articles concerning, I think in some back number 
of GLEANINGS and American Bee Journal, which I 
see you have forgotten, and your latter-day sub- 
scribers have never seen, let me give you a little 
history concerning deep top-bars, and also state 
that, while it is a fact, as I stated years ago in pub- 
lie print, that they do tend to lessen the amount of 
brace-comb which will be built, and have a still 
stronger tendency to produce nice straight combs, 
they can not be relied upon to take the place of a 
honey-board, as your correspondents believe. I 
state this as the result of many experiments, and 
will say thut I now have hundreds of these deep 
top-bars in use in my apiary, and by this mail I 
send you a sample taken from one that I now have 
in stock. Werelat the apiary I could select one 
for you just like it, which has comb and the rest of 
the frame attached. Let it not be forgotten, that, 
at the time I brought forward the idea, a great 
kick was made against using so much wood and oc- 
cupying so much of the brood-chamber space with 
wood instead of comb. It is strange, that, when 
some bee-keeper comes forward with something 
new, Claiming superiority for it, that such frivolous 
arguments as “too much wood,” “too much bee- 
space,” “too many sticks,” etec., are at once raised. 
But, now for that history: 

Twenty-two years ago, when I first began to pay 


attention to bees and bee-hives, and wben the fa- 
mous K. P. Kidder, of Vermont, was selling hives 
all over this country, either in person or through 
agents (Mr. A. C. Balch, of Kalamazoo, can:tell you 
something about it,as he was an ardent admirer 
and user of the Kidder hives), I saw in Mr. Kidder’s 
hive two styles of top-bars, and one of them was 
one of these deep bars with the V, which was made 
on the bar with a molding-machine. This bar must 
have been made of 1-inch pine, as the side of the 
bar ran down perpendicularly for at least % of an 
inch before the bevel began. It seems to me that 
any one of our older and experienced bee-keepers 
of to-day should know enough of the instincts of 
bees to know that such deep top-bars would have a 
tendency to both lessen the building of brace-combs 
and guide the bees to straighter comb-building, 
where no foundation or only foundation-guides 
were used. Do not misunderstand me. The comb 
may be all within its frame, and the top part of it 
straightly attached to the board, and still the comb 
may not be what I call straight; that is, smooth and 
level, like a board. These deep bars have a tenden- 
cy to produce such combs. 

Mr. Kidder experimented regarding the distance 
apart these top-bars should be placed, putting % 
bars so close together that ten of them occupied 14 
inches. Friend Looft, on page 18, says it is a won- 
der that so few bee-keepers have tried such top- 
bars, and asks people to report from actual experi- 
ence. AsI used hundreds of them before I invented 
the honey-board, and as I did report regarding 
them years ago, and gota rebuff at every corner, 
and I found them only favorable to reducing brace- 
combs, and not by any means equal to the honey- 
board, I will let that answer friend Looft’s query. 
Mr. Bingham has used such top-bars, % of an inch 
square, for many years, and at the same time used 
some of them turned cornerwise, one corner up 
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and one down; consequently one to the right and 
one to the left. You may know, that, when so 
turned, brace-combs were plentiful. Years ago Mr. 
Bingham told me he did not know which way he 
preferred them. Mr. Looft uses a very shallow 
frame, and no one will be troubled with brace- 
combs as badly with a frame six inches deep as 
with one the depth of the Langstroth, the reasons 
for which I have explained in another article. Mr. 
Looft talks as though from their use there was 
never any trouble with brace-combs between two 
supers on the hive. Most bee-keepers know that 
bees build plenty of brace-combs between two 
sets of frames containing comb. But, again, where 
the frames are as shallow as Mr. Looft talks of, 
much less brace-comb will be built. 

Mr. F, L. Smith quotes Dr. Miller as saying that 
honey-boards, even the break-joint, will not pre- 
vent the building of brace-combs above them; but 
Mr. Smith forgets to state that Dr. Miller is the 
only person who has reported failure in that line; 
and if GLEANINGS will ask for a one-line report 
from those using them, I am confident we shall see 99 
saying they will, to every one saying they will not; 
and then if they will go into the deep-top-bar busi- 
they will have good frames, and like the deep top- 
bar, finding that they will decrease the number of 
brace-combs built above them and below the honey- 
board, but are nowhere nearly equal to the honey- 
board as a practical preventive of all brace-combs. 
Friend Smith’s statement, that there is a method of 
preventing brace-combs without the use of thick 
top-bars or honey - boards either, he emphasizes 
strongly, and then tells us howitisdone. Simply 
by properly adjusting frames and supers. Then he 
goes on to tell us how to properly adjust them; and, 
Mr. Editor, will you please put me on record as 
strongly emphasizing the statement, that neither 
this adjustment described by Mr. Smith, nor any 
other, will prevent the troublesome building of 
brace-combs when conditions are favorable for 
that work, but the honey-board will? Perhaps Mr. 
Smith does not know that, when any bee-space is 
contracted to a distance less than ‘;, bees will build 
brace-combs in it worse than in one larger. Do you 
not remember, friend Root, about the experience 
Bro. Hutchinson and I had in making wooden 
queen-excluding honey-boards? Father Langstroth 
was right; and not only himself, but many of us 
who have come after, have proven him right, in de- 
claring that }, isthe best passageway for bees, in 
which they will place less glue and brace-comb than 
in any other bee-space. Mr. Smith is correct in his 
statement, that lots of brace-combs will be built in 
a { bee-space. 

A little further on Bro. 8. speaks about a proper 
distance apart for frames, and quotes friend J. E. 
Pond regarding what he has had to say in the past, 
about crowding frames close together. Now, bees 
will build more brace-combs between these deep 
top-bars if placed very close together than if placed 
scant % of an inch apart; and this is not all. There 
is another and more important feature in connec- 
tion with this close spacing. I remember spending 
several hours with friend Bingham upon this sub- 
ject, after having exchanged several letters regard- 
ingit. We brought up and discussed points that 
have been entirely overlooked and not mentioned 
by Mr. Pond and others upon the same subject. 
These closely spaced frames do give some of the 
results claimed by their advocates, but they are 
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not as safe for wintering as those placed further 
apart. I should prefer 1% inches for them to winter 
in; but Ido not allow that much, because I prefer 
less for summer. I split the difference between 
what I believe to be the bestwinter and the best 
summer distance, placing eight frames in just 11', 
inches. Divide 11% inches by eight, and you have 
the exact distance we use. When any one tells 
your readers that the practical honey-producer of 
the future will use one distance in summer and an- 
other in winter, please laugh at him forme. Thai 
will never be. My experience differs from that of 
friend Smith, I preferring scant % to one inch for 
the width of top-bars. In fact, I have tried all of 
the conditions, all at once, asked for by Bro. Smith, 
and it will not prevent brace-comb building when 
the bees are much inclined, but the break-joint 
honey-board will. 

Brother S. A. Shuck is disgusted with light top- 
bars. Here is my hand, Bro. Shuck. I have been 
disgusted with them for many a day, and especially 
with those sent out by our good friend Root, ‘so as 
not to have so much wood in the frames.’ Don't 
be afraid of distance between brood and the sur- 
plus sections, provided that distance is made up of 
wood, space, or any thing else above the heavens or 
below the earth, except sealcd honey. Look out for 
that. Just here is where bee-keepers have been de- 
ceived. Itis not the distance from the brood to the 
surplus receptacles, but it is the pesky sealed honey 
that makes the bees reluctant toenter. We have 
tried it on a large scale with as many as three 
honey-boards in each hive, all breaking joints with 
each other. Others have tried the same three 
honey-boards, and all report that the bees enter the 
sections with them as readily as where but one or 
none is used. 

Now, we wonder if friend Alley means deep top- 
bars by the words “ wide top-bars.’’ If they are 
wider than %, they are just that much worse for us. 
I can assure Bro. Alley, that, in this locality, bis 
wide top-bars will not work. 

Why does Mr. Kildow speak as if 1'4-wide bars 
were something new? Thatis the old idea father 
Langstroth gave us, and all of our older bee-keep- 
ers know that it is not nearly as good as %. I will 
conclude by saying that I have had so much ex- 
perience, and that, too, on a large scale, and for 
the express purpose of making the best hive ar- 
rangement possible (the mechanical construction of 
the bee-hive having been my greatest hobby for 
twenty years), that I believe I am warranted in de- 
claring that the best of all arrangements to practi- 
cally prevent the burr-combs, or brace-combs, is 
the break-joint honey-board. Further, in order to 
have the least brace-comb between the brood- 
frames and its honey-board or the cover, or any 
thing else that rests above them, use a top-bar { of 
an inch wide and { of aninch deep. It will not sag, 
dangerously increasing the bee-space above it. 
There is no appreciable objection to its use in most 
hives. 

T really can not afford the time to look over back 
volumes, and call your attention to the exact 
places where I have dilated upon this subject be- 
fore; but one of my bee-boys calis my attention to 
page 159 of the American Bee Journal for 1879, where 
I gave acut of my modification of the Langstroth 
hive, which was my preferance at that time, and in 
connection with my description the following sen- 
tence occurs: : . eee 
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“The top-bars of the movable frames are heavy, 
and their sides run straight down % of an inch be- 
fore the bevel commences. I know that this shap- 
ed bar gives truer combs and fewer brace-combs be- 
tween their tops and the honey-board or surplus 
receptacle.” 

And at this time I had many of the { bars in use; 
and the reason why I advocated the % depth before 
the bevel commences was because such a bar, V 
bevel and all, could be made of 3 lumber. 

Iam pleased to write the above on this subject, 
because it is one I have long felt I understood 
thoroughly; and I will say, that all bee-keepers 
who think they are going to master the brace-comb 
dificulty without a honey-board will find their mis- 
take a little further on. JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Jan. 8. 


I 
WIDE TOP-BARS AND BURR-COMBS. 





A VALUABLE ARTICLE ON THE SUBJECT. 





In the Jan. 1st issue, page 20, you ask, “Is it nec- 
essary to have top-bars % thick, if they are 1% 
wide?” I answer, ‘Yes, without any ifs or buts 
or wherefores.” I first began using %-inch, then %, 
then 1¥, and a few hives 1%, and a few even 
stretched that width; but every thing over 14 was 
soon relegated to the woodpile, while the 1 stayed 
around a good while. Some of them are here yet, 
but are too wide for the best results. My experi- 
mental stage covered a period of about ten years, 
during which time I scarcely made hives twice 
alike, certainly not any two seasons. Now for re- 
sults: As to width of top-bars, every thing above 1% 
was wholly unsatisfactory; of the 1%, most of 
them worked all right. If new swarms were hived 
in them during extremely hot weather, each comb 
would be in its proper place; but if the weather 
was cool, then there was trouble at once. The bees 
seemed to work in closer quarters, and would put 
three combs on two frames, or go crosswise of the 
whole, so I gave up the 1X; and after all others had 
been thoroughly tried I settled down to 1's as 
the nearest right, and ,, to % the proper distance 
apart. For thickness I used % of an inch, beveled 
shape, so that they are % thick at the edges, mak- 
ing a top-bar that will not sag down asa flat % piece 
will. Then, too, bees will make a stronger comb on 
a V top-bar than on a fiat one; but it lets them up 
80 near the top that they will build burr-combs be- 
tween and on top of the frames, about 98 times out 
of every 100; and [ guess it is only a mistake that 
the other two don’t do it, and they will make some 
burr-combs on top of % frames if they are much 
over 4% inch apart; and at that distance they are 
quite apt to fill the whole space nearly solid with 
bee-glue or a single row of cells seemingly stuck up 
endwise between frames, with now and then a hole 
just large enough to pass one bee up or down. 

Now, brethren of the bee-fraternity, don’t be in 
too great haste to get rid of your honey-boards, as I 
once was, for I went and made racks for all my 
hives, about 15 years ago, which were used on the T- 
tin principle, only my tins were made of wooden 
strips nailed into the bottom of the rack, and then 
strips of tin nailed on to them to support the sec- 
tions (and glass boxes in the same way, before sec- 
tions came into use); they came down close to the 
top-bars; but after using them two or three years I 





went back to the honey-board and rack combined, 
which I now use. E. M. JOHNSON. 

Mentor, 0., Jan. 6, 1890. 

Thanks for the information you give, 
friend J. Iam the more glad of it because 
of its caution. I would not advise any one 
to discard the honey-boards just yet. Let 
each one, if he chooses, try a few hives with 
thick top-bars, and first ascertain whether 
his hive, his locality, or himself, justifies the 
change. It is no doubt true, that thicker 
and wider top-bars largely discourage the 
building of burr-combs. Itis equally true, 
that they do entirely prevent it in many 
cases, if the testimony of several witnesses 
can be relied on as true, and there is no 
reason to think that it can not. In the 
mean time, let us have more facts from 
others. It is a very important subject, and 
it is well worth sifting down, both pro and 
con. Remember, we want the cons as well 
as the pros. ERNEST. 
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THE BRISTOL HIVE. 





ITS CONSTRUCTION, AND SOME OF ITS FEATURES, 
AS DESCRIBED BY THE INVENTOR, A. E. MANUM. 





As the Bristol hive is now so extensively used in 
New England, a description of it may not be unin- 
teresting to some of your Western readers; and to 
assist me in describing it with its different parts, I 
have made a photograph of it, which I inclose. 

1. On the right is a Bristol hive put together just 
as it appears both in summer and in winter, when 
closed, except that the winter entrance- slide is 
drawn out and leaned against the front of the hive; 
and on the top of this hive will be seen one of my 
cushions, such as I use over the bees in winter. 

By the side of this hive, standing on the ground, 
is a brood-chamber, D. This brood-chamber is 16% 
long by 13% wide, and ll deep. The sides are cut 
16% long by 11 wide, and the top edge is rabbeted 
% x 4%, with a saw-kerf cut in one edge of the shoul- 
der, to admit of the metal frame support, or tin rab- 
bet. The kerf is cut *% deep; and by using % hoop 
iron it allows the iron to project 4 inch; and the 
top-bar of the frame being ,; thick, it therefore 
leaves s space between the upper surface of the 
top-bar and the under surface of the honey-board. 
The ends of the brood-chamber are cut 15 in. long 
by 11 wide. In giving the dimensions of any piece 
of lumber I always call the length the way the 
grain of the wood runs; and as the stock is % thick, 
and the end-pieces nailed on to the ends of the 
sides, it makes the box 13 ¥ wide inside. 

On the top of the brood chamber you will ob- 
serve a Bristol clamp, E, filled with sections; and I 
believe it is the most convenient clamp in use, as 
you see this clamp covers only half of the brood- 
chamber, two clamps just covering it. But when 
two are not needed, as in the early part of the hon- 
ey season, or at the close of the season, only one 
clamp may be used when one of the half honey- 
boards, H,is used in place of the second clamp; 
thus giving the bees no more surplus room than 
they require, and being able, with these small 
clamps, to give the bees more room as they require 
it, or reduce it by degrees, thus keeping pace with 
the honey-fiow at either end of the game. 

The stand, A, shows for itself how it is made. 
The top of the stand is 22 inches square, and the in- 
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side bottom edge of the outside case is rabbeted so 
that this rests on and over the outside edges of the 
stand. The top of the stand is the bottom of the 
brood-box as well as that of the outside case. The 
stand in the picture having been used, it shows 
very plainly where the brood-box rests. The en- 
trance is also seen from the top of the stand. This 
entrance is 14 inches long by 1% wide; but by the 
use of the entrance-slide it can be reduced to 2 in. 
long by *% wide, this being the size of entrance al- 
lowed the bees in winter. 

At A is the alighting-board, which forms a bridge 
over which the bees walk upto the entrance. The 
entrance, as will be seen, is under a portico, and 
therefore protected from the rain and snow and 
winds, and is directly under the brood-chamber. 
At the corners of this portico there are “ gumps” 
upon which the slide rests when in use; but in 
summer, when not in use, it is laid under the hive 
from the back side of the stand, which is open, 
forming a shed or storeroom where articles are 
kept when not in use, such as honey-boards, divi- 
sion-boards, slides, etc. 

The outside case, B B, is made in two parts, just 
alike. The sides are 24 inches, and ends 22% by 9 
inches wide, by % thick. The cap F has sides and 


MANUM’S BRISTOL HIVE, 
ends of the same length as the body; and as all are 
so rabbeted that one rests over the other, water 
can not get inside the hive. Any degree of pitch 
may be given the roof. I cover the roof with pat- 
ent clapboards, as they are plentiful and cheap 
here, and they answer a very good purpose. 

On the top of the outside case rests an empty 
Bristol clamp edgewise, E, on the top of which may 
be seen one of my bee-escapes, which I have used 
15 years or more. These escapes are also seen at the 
gable end of the caps, where I use them principally. 

J is a Bristol separator, and K is the follower, 
which, by the aid of the thumb-screw, just below 
K, holds the sections in place. 

The Bristol frame, 12 x 9% inside measure, stands 
just below the separators. 

G is a division-board feeder, which answers as a 
division-board, and also a feeder in early spring, 
when obliged to feed syrup, and also to feed nuclei 
when necessary. The feeder is filled, and placed in 
the brood-chamber by removing acomb. The feed 
is then near the cluster of bees, and out of the way 
of robbers. 

HH is the honey-board (brood-box cover) in two 
parts. I prefer to have these in two parts on ac- 
count of the convenience in using one of the halves 
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to cover the brood-chamber when one of the clamps 
has been removed from the hive. 

L is asack made of cotton cloth, and filled with 
chaff or planer shavings, which answers as a cush- 
ion to cover the bees with during winter. It takes 
14% yards of yard-wide cloth to make one of these 
sacks; and when properly filled it just fills the out- 
er case of my hive. 

Hanging to the brood-chamber D, is seen one of 
my round queen-cages, made of tinned wire cloth. 
At each end of this is soldered atin band to keep 
the wire in shape; and at one end there is an ar- 
rangement into which feed may be placed for the 
queen, and at the other end a cork is used as a 
stopper. I call these “ pocket cages.’’ They are 
very convenient to carry queens in from one apia- 
ry to another, packed in the pocket. In the sum- 
mer season I always have afew of these cages in 
my pockets; and when I wish to remove a queen 
for any cause, I run her with a few bees into one of 
these cages, and put them into my pocket, where | 
sometimes keep them one or two days; and when | 
visit one of my out-apiaries, and find the man there 
in need of one or more queens I find it convenient 
to be able to draw on my pocket for them. 

Bristol, Vt., Dec. 4, 1889. A. E. MANUM. 


IN WHOLE AND IN PART, 

Very good, friend M.; but I fear your de- 
scription is rather brief for some of us. 
Having the entrance underneath the hive 
is one of my old hobbies. It was discussed 
considerably ten or twelve years ago. When 
the Simplicity hive is pushed forward over 
the bottom-board it amounts to pretty near- 
\y the same thing, especially when we make 
the entrance to a powerful colony large. 
I am glad to know that you prefer to have 
the outside cases rabbeted, or beveled, so as 
to keep out the wind and rain. I believe it 
is a valuable feature, even:though there is 4 
tendency now to ignore it. Your “clamp,” 
as you term it, holds 16 sections, if I am 
correct. Your bee-escape, fixed permanent- 
ly in the gable end of the hive-cover, is to 
me a novel idea, and, I should say, valua- 
ble. Altogether your arrangement meets 
my hearty approval, though I ean not but 
regret that you have started another odd- 
sized frame. It is, however, so near the 
dimensions of the crosswise Langstrot) 
frame that it amounts to peetsy Senet the 
same thing. In fact, I suppose it would be 
just about right to hold six one-pound sec- 
ions. 
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RAMBLE NO. 19. 


RAMBLER'S VISIT TO THE CARNIOLAN APIARY. 








THE Rambler has been resting a few weeks. A 
nice little shower of honey msde him sit in the 
shade. Bee-keepers are po)ptiarly supposed to get 
their tons of honey by sitting around. We were 
finally aroused from our lethergy by Bro. Lockhart, 
of the firm of Andrews & Lockhart, who proposed 
to take the Rambler home with him. The Rambler 
had just invested in a Hawkeye camera; and being 
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RAMBLER OFF ON A RAMBLE. 


thoroughly aroused for the journey, and not know- 
ing what might happen, we had our photo taken, 
and left it for a hair-loom in the family. We trust 
our posterity will duly appreciate it. When every 
thing was ready we were willingly carried away to 
the delectable Lake George Mountains. et hee 

On our journey we passed the apiary of E ; 
Bro. Andrews, shook hands, and broke | 
bread with the senior partner of the | 
Carniolan Apiary. It was a cloudy day, 
but our Hawkeye gave us a very good 
picture of this celebrated apiary. The 
hives are well shaded with grapevines. 
The bee-tent, cart, and many nucleus 
hives, are plainly shown. The building 
in the rear is a sort of half-way station be- 
tween the apiary and shop, only a corner 
of the latter being shown. 

uring the great rush of queen-raising 
the past season, it seems that doors were 
& nuisance, and were removed. Bro. L. 
also used the further end for a bedroom. 
The building faces the east; and wishing 
to get the first streak of morning light, 
und also to have plenty of ventilation, he 
removed the whole gable end of the building. It 
is needless to say, that Bro. L. has good lungs and 
is built for business. A man brought up on 
French Mountain wants no seven-by-nine breath- 
ing-hole in his house. 








We soon left Uncle John; anda further pursuit 
of our journey brought us into a veritable bee- 
keeper's paradise. The pasturage in this locality is 
raspberries, white clover, sumac, chestnut, bass- 
wood, horsemint, button-bush, buckwheat, asters, 
and goldenrod, all by the hundred acres, and the 
fleld not much occupied. Bro. L. has an out-apiary 
started here; and when the Rambler proposed to 
move up a hundred colonies he looked a little dan- 
gerous around the corners of his eyes. 

Wintering troubles have made a great many “ has 
been” bee-keepers. One of these * has beens”’ is 
Ike Oakley. Not being successful with bees he has 
turned his attention tothe hunting of relics. The 
plow yearly turns up hundreds of flint implements, 
skeletons of soldiers and Indians, guns, swords, and 
other war-relics. Asa result, his museum is quite 
varied; and even if it is located in arickety old 
shed, we spent a very agreeable half-hour in its ex- 
amination. 

One geological specimen deeply interested the 
Rambler. It wasa portion of black rock covered 
with small indentations. He gave us asmall speci- 
men, and said a gincier once sat down uponit. We 
asked him how he knew. 

‘““ Why,” says he, *‘ those marks are an unmistak- 
able evidence.”’ 

“'That’s so,”’ says the Rambler. ‘“‘He must have 
been very heavy and awful uneasy, and had but- 
tons all over the seat of his breeches, to make those 
marks.”’ 5 

“Why,” says he, “ you—you—this was an ice gla- 
cier.”’ 

We could plainly see the crank stick out of Isaac’s 
eyes, and we immediately changed the subject and 
soon took our departure. 

Our journey finally came to an end on the north 
side of French Mountain. As we climbed the 
mountain we noticed afew rocks around us. As 
we advanced there were more rocks. At the top it 
was all rocks, and Bro. L.’s apiary is appropriately 
named * Rock of Ages Apiary.”’ 

We found Mr. Lockhart, Senior, a brawny Scot, 
and felt quite fraternal, for we have great pride in 
our Scotch blood. We gave our pedigree; but the 
wary Scot had traveled much in the Far West, and 








ANDREWS & LOCKHART’S CARNIOLAN APIARY. 


put the Rambler to the test of pronouncing the 
word *“ Achlefackokention.” 

“Ken ye say it? Yer nae Scotif ye ken nae say 
the word.” 

The word was too much for the Rambler. The 
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secret of getting a right pronunciation is in having 
a prominent Adam’s apple in the throat. 

Mr. L., Senior, used the Rambler like a gentle- 
man; but with all our blandishments we could not 
establish the fraternity of Scotch blood. 

As previously stated, this region is not noted for 
its honey production; and from the number of 
bees we saw passing over the lake we should think 
many were lost therein. We found the busy work- 
ers upon goldenrod, nearly to the top of Prospect 
Mountain, 2000 feet above the lake. Messrs. L. 
were quite enthusiastic over Japanese buckwheat. 
Their few acres between the rocks were splendidly 
filled, and they were expecting a yield of fifty bush- 
els per acre. 

Of course, our friends claimed superiority for the 
Carniolans, and we were not ina position to con- 
tradict them. 

The climate is just right here in summer and fall 
for rusticating; and people who indulge in afew 
weeks’ vacation gain in health and spirits. Hunt- 
ing and fishing is the main business of the tourist, 
and Messrs. L. have a full complement of guns, 
dogs, boats, and fishing - tackle, and know the 
haunts of game. 

The morning on which we bade our friends adieu, 
our Hawkeye gave us a view of one of these hunt- 
ing-parties. The four dogs had their breakfast 
placed before them; but at sight of the guns it was 
forgotten, and they were all howling for the hunt- 
ers to start. 

A few years ago, Bro. Andrews tried to get upa 
party of bee-keepers to camp in his cottages. The 
plan is a splendid one, butit has never materialized. 

Bro. L now proposes to improve on the plan, 
and camp outinatent upon one of the beautiful 
islands. If Bro. Root will promise to be present we 
will guarantee a party of bee-keepers to make the 
hours pass pleasantly and lively while he may so- 
journ with us. Hurrah foragrand camping party 
of bee-keepers at Lake George next September. 
Can it be done? asks the RAMBLER. 


rr 
PROPER CARE OF HONEY. 


WHERE TO KEEP IT; A GOOD ARTICLE, 


I AM Jearning more and more the importance of 
properly caring for honey after it is stored. I be- 
lieve it is a matter to which too little attention is 
paid, and concerning which too little is known by 
honey-producers themselves. All agree, that, to 
create a demand for the principal product of the 
apiary, is a matter of prime importance. To do 
this, two things are necessary: To make honey 
tempting to the eye in the store, and tempting to 
the palate in the dining-room. I incline to think 
the latter item the principal one, after all, that 
has been urged in favor of “gilt-edge’’ honey; 
hence my reasons for treating the subject. 

I have this year been inquiring of my customers 
and others (some old bee-keepers) where they keep 
their honey; and the answer is, generally, ‘In the 
cellar.” That is the worst place in the world for it. 
One woman told me they kept their honey in a cool 
place in the house. That seems to be a prevailing 
impression, that honey must be keptin some cool 
place; and to find that cool place, what more natu- 
ral than that they poke it into the cellar? There 
they have the very worst conditions forit. The 
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cellar is a good place for milk and potatoes, but not 


for honey. 
CELLARING HONEY. 


This largely explains why so many folks do not 
like the article. I know that parties who once try a 
few pounds of mine generally want more; and 
some who thought they did not like honey are be- 
coming good customers. It is the quality, I firmly 
believe, that sells it. If all honey had to be like 
some I have tasted, I should not like it either. 

HOW TO RIPEN AND PRESERVE AONEY. 

This is a somewhat mooted question: Can we se- 
cure at the same time the whitest and the best- 
flavored honey? I claim that we can. The mosi es- 
sential ingredients for ripening and preserving 
honey are warmth and dryness. Especially are 
they necessary from the time honey is stored in the 
hive until it is thoroughly ripened. This I have 
proven to my own satisfaction by repeated experi- 
ments. These ingredients, I think I have also dem- 
onstrated, are most fully obtained in a tight, single- 
walled honey-house painted some dark color, and 
not on fhe hive. At the close of the white-clover 
harvest, which occurs from the 4th to the 20th of 
July, I take the bulk of my honey, finished and un- 
finished, off the hives. My first reason for doing 
this was to preserve the whiteness of the finished 
sections, and to keep the bees from daubing the 
edges of the unsealed cells with what appears to be 
a mixture of wax and propolis, which they are sure 
to do during the honey-dearth of summer. I leave 
a few cases on the hive each year. The honey | 
take off I pack chiefly in unused hives in my honey- 
house. Said honey-house is built of flooring lum- 
ber, single-walled, 12x12x8 feet in size. This room, 
painted red, with the sun pouring in unobstructed 
through the south windows, and the door sbut, in 
warm weather, is so hot that it roasts the oi] out 
of me worse than a broiling sun in a harvest-field. 
Here, during the hot months of summer, I leave my 
honey to ripen. The honey thus stored away | 
have found, by repeated tests, to be far superior in 
thickness, and richness of flavor, to most of that 
taken off as late as September. Of this last, that 
which comes nearest to the early-removed honey in 
excellence is some which I have taken from the 
upper story of a hive which stood in thesun, ex- 
posed to its heat through almost the entire day. 
This upper story is separated from the lower by 4 
honey-board, having only three crosswise slats for 
the passage of the bees. The heat of the sun tends 
to drive the bees down into the lower story, or out 
in front, especially during the hot dry season when 
no honey is coming in, throwing the surplus story 
pretty much into the condition of my honey-house. 
And itisin that hot dry room we have the condi- 
tions best calculated to evaporate the water, and in- 
tensify the body and flavor of the honey. 

I see no flaw in the theory of this process¢— «1)- 
ening honey; but, “the proof of the pudding is in 
the eating.” Even unsealed honey thus treated !e- 
comes as good as the best, and better than any! 
have ever tasted when first taken from the hive, 
especially a shaded hive. I challenge any one to 
try it. 

But even in the honey-house, certain rules must 
be observed. Perhaps some apiarists arrange the:r 
honey on shelves next to the wall. I should expect 
such a one to conclude that honey ripens best in 
the hive. The best place for it is in boxes in the 
middle of the room, where the sun can shine ful! 
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upon itsome time in the day. Be sure to set the 
receptacles several inches above the floor, and 
away from the wall. Sections left out seem to 
gather dampness during the night and in rainy 
weather, when that packed away is protected. Cer- 
tain itis, such honey becomes thin and watery, and 
acquires a rancid and often partially sour taste. 
That packed next to the floor or wall in boxes gets 
into the same condition. Extracted honey may be 
even more sensitive to these conditions than comb 
honey. It should be extracted where the sun can 
shine full upon it as it runs out of the faucet. Put 
itin open vessels—5 or 10 gallon lard-cans are the 
best, all things considered; tie thin cloths over 
them, and set them in the honey-house, where the 
sun can shine upon them as faras possible. Do 
not set them next the wall. I have found on experi- 
ment, that the honey in cans near the middle of the 
room, to become the best; that in screw-cap cans 
next best, and that in jars next the wall, the poor- 
est. The last had more or less of that taste and 
smell resembling soured honey. 

Before I knew any better! left honey in waxed 
kegs outof doors. It spoiled inthe same way. The 
thickest honey will be the last to granulate, and 
the thinnest will be the first. 

HOW TO MAKE HONEY NICE. 

Some folks like only candied honey. To such, if 
any of them read this paper, I would say that honey 
begins to “ grain ”’ on'the approach of cold weather. 
If it is stirred a time or two at this stage it will can- 
dy much quicker. Also, when honey is left undis- 
turbed, the watery and sugary particles tend to 
separate, and the latter to form into large crystals: 
To stir at this time—pouring from one vessel into 
another—is the best way to doit. Break these crys- 
tuls; the watery particles are absorbed, and the 
honey candies in fine grains, which much improves 
its flavor. Gro. F. ROBBINS. 

Mechanicsburg, Iil., Dec. 10. 

Very good, friend R. Ido not know but 
that I indorse every point you make. Comb 
honey, when it is kept in cellars, or where it 
is damp, or even in aroom where the tem- 
perature changes so much as to cause damp- 
ness to settle on the surface, will fast ac- 

uire a moldy and disagreeable taste. It is 

or this reason that comb honey had better 
be placed in a room where it will not freeze. 


rr 
BAD WELL-WATER. 


PROF, COOK CONSIDERS AN IMPORTANT SUBJECT. 





Mr. Root:—Would you be kind enough to ask 
Prof. Cook if he could explain to me the cause of 
water having a bad smell, in a well 28 feet deep? 
If I pump it outdry, in two or three days it smells 
bad again. Thereis no nuisance about the house. 
I have cleaned it out, but I can not account for it. 

Newcastle, Pa., Nov. 25. Wm. GIBSON. 

In accordance with the request above, we 
forwarded the question to Prof. Cook, who 
replies : 

In reply to Mr. Wm. Gibson, let me say that I 
should be suspicious of ill-smelling well-water—at 
least, till I had it examined. Sometimes water has 
arank odor from the presence of sulphur. This 
may be unpleasant till one gets accustomed to it; 
but Ido not think it harmful. We dug an artesian 


well here at the college, which extends down some 
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hundreds of feet through solid rock. This water 
we regard as very wholesome; yet it smells and 
tastes very strongly of sulphur. 

Amuch more common cause of odorous water 
comes from decaying organic matter. In cistern 
water this is often very offensive. In such cases, 
drawing water from the top or near the top of the 
cistern, instead of from the bottom, will free the 
water of the odor. In this case, sediment from the 
roof is carried to the cistern, sinks tothe bottom, 
and from the decomposition comes the horrible 
smell. I have been very thankful for the discovery 
that simply drawing water from the top removed 
all this odor of putrefaction. 

Such odors are not so frequent from wells; but as 
the water is usually used for drinking it is far more 
to be dreaded. Such water is not wholesome, and 
may cause the very worst forms of disease. In case 
the surface soil is sand, pollution may come from a 
vault or cess-pool for a long distance. I should 
never feel warranted in using such water without 
first boiling it, till Il had it examined by a compe- 
tent chemist. Analysis will soon show whether it is 
safe to use or not. As suggested above, a few 
minutes’ boiling of such water, just before using it, 
willremove danger. It should be boiled fifteen or 
twenty minutes. The danger comes from minute 
vegetable organisms, which are destroyed by the 
prolonged boiling. 

The diseases that arise from the use of such wa- 
ter are typhoid in character, and hence very viru- 
lent. 

Sometimes the water may contain the germs, 
without any tell-tale odor. Some years ago we had 
here at the college a very serious outbreak of ty- 
phoid fever. It was found that all who had had the 
disease had used water from a well previously sup- 
posed to be unexceptionable. The water was ex- 
amined, and found to be very impure. The moral 
is: We can not be too careful to prevent all filth or 
decaying matter from gaining access to the well. 
Vaults, barnyards, and dish-water pools near the 
well are dangerous, and the more 80 on porous, 
sandy soils. A. J. CooK. 

Agricultural College, Mich., Dec. 30. 

In addition to the above, I would suggest, 
friend G., that you examine the ground 
around your well for quitea distance. If 
there is any standing water, take it off by 
deep underdrains, by a good fall. If there 
is not a good fall around the well, say fora 
hundred feet or more, draw in dirt and 
make the ground slope away from the well. 
Should this be too expensive, make a well 
somewhere else. We have recently had 
some little experience in well-drilling, and 
I greatly enjoyed having long talks with the 
drillers, who had been at it all their lives. 
They said, that, although they could not un- 
derstand it, yet practical experience seemed 
to decide that there is just as good a chance 
of getting water on high ground, or even on 
a hill, as anywhere else; therefore there is 
no propriety in choosing a low spot to dig a 
well. Better take high ground, even if you 
do have to go a little deeper. No doubt 
thousands of good people—yes, tens of 
thousands of innocent and unsuspecting 
children—have been sent to untimely graves 
by carelessness in regard to our drinking- 
water. Many say they can not afford to 
have a well as they would like; but, my 
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dear friends, most of us manage in some 
way to pay doctors’ bills and funeral ex- 
penses. 
(Sn 
GRINDING YOUR GRAIN AT HOME. 


WILSON BROTHERS’ BONE-MILL, FROM A SANITARY 
POINT OF VIEW. 


FRIEND Roort:—If it is not too much out of the 
line of GLEANINGS, I want to tell your readers 
something that will be a permanent benefit to some 
of them. Every one knows what an endless amount 
of patent medicines, patent foods of all kinds, full 
patent, half patent, and third patent flour, and the 
thousands of patent machines there are, all work- 
ing night and day, manufacturing all the patent 
productions the human mind can conceive of to 
suit the palate instead of the digestion. Almoat all 
of these modern improvements I have tried, some- 
times from choice and sometimes from force of cir- 
cumstances; but as I didn’t have a patent stomach, 
I have found of late years that old man Gastric was 
giving way; and the more of these modern intro- 
ductions he had to contend with, the more obsti- 
nate he became. In fact, it looked as if death was 
on his countenance sometimes. About two years 
agolI sent and got one of Wilson Brothers’ $5.00 
mills for grinding graham flour. I see you adver- 
tise his No. 1 mill for grinding bone, ete.; but this 
was No.0. It proved to be all they claimed for it, 
and more too. The introduction of this mill was a 
poor day’s work for the patent-medicine men inour 
family. My wife mixes enough clear flour with it 
tosuit us; and from that day old man Gastric’s coun- 
tenance has brightened up, and even our children 
are showing the benefit of Wilson Brothers’ $5.00 
mill. lthink that these men have been a greater 
benefit to those having weak stomachs than all the 
patent-medicine men put together, and all the 
patent roller-mill machinery besides. I have spent 
thousands of $5 00 in my time; but I can recall no 
instance where that amount gave a better return. 
I hope that firm is doing a good business, and long 
may they live. E. E. RISEN. 

San Saba, Texas, Dec. 24. 

Well, friend R., you may be interested in 
knowing that, in the first volume of GLEAN- 
INGS that was ever published, I made some 
quite thorough experiments in regard to 
this very matter; and I talked cracked 
wheat and cracked corn so strongly to the 
brethren that some of them got tired of it. 
A few days ago Mrs. Root said she did wish 
she could have some corn meal ground as it 
ought to be. She said all she could get at the 
flour-store was ground fine, like flour, and 
that spoiled it for making corn cake or corn 
mush. Now, friend R., we know just what 
todo. We will take a bone-mill over to the 
house, and grind not only corn, but wheat, 
oats, and barley, to suit. I believe you are 
entirely right in the position you take; and 
Iam firmly satisfied that, if people would 
only take the trouble to grind their own 
grain they would not only get material for 
food that is ever so much more wholesome 
than that bought at the stores, but they 
would also get it for half price or less. Just 
figure up what your flour and meal cost you, 
and buy some grain of some of your farmin 
friends, and grind it yourself, and see wha 
that costs ; then have your wife learn how to 
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cook these cracked grains, and see if you do 
not pronounce them more delicious than 
any thing our best hotels can furnish. It 
may be some trouble to sift the hulls out of 
the oats; but there is no food I ehjoy so 
much as freshly ground oatmeal ; and noth- 
ing is more conducive to my health, unless, 
indeed, it is the bow] of hot lemonade I have 
every night just before going to bed. 


———— ~— 
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DR. MILLER’S REVERSIBLE BOTTOM- 
BOARD. 


ITS USE IN THE CELLAR, FOR HAULING BEES, ETC. 


I HAVE never had any desire to invent a hive. 
For a good many years I used the hive that happen- 
éd to fall into my hands just as I found it, except- 
ing the cover. This was a ten-frame hive; but hav- 
ing had only eight frames init for afew years, I 
concluded in 1889 to change to an eight-frame size. 
Sometimes I question whether it might not be bet- 
ter to use the full ten frames the year round, and 
possibly the change to eight frames is not the 
wisest. Aside from the matter of size, the part 
upon which I bestowed the most thought was the 
bottom-board. Fora good many years I had used 
nothing but fixed bottom-boards. I had thought I 
could not tolerate a loose bottom-board. In fact, 
for hauling back and forth, fixedness seemed a 
necessity. But there seemed to be an increasing 
weight of testimony in favor of having much space 
under the bottom-bars in winter. It looked reason- 
able, too, that bees might do better ifthe fresh air 
could have easy access to the cluster, and I had had 
many instances of dead bees clogging the % or % 
inch entrance in winter; and it was always difficult, 
although important, to clean out all dead bees from 
under the brood-frames. Of course, a deep space 
under the bottom-bars would not do in summer, 80 
I concluded I might do what others had done, and 
have the space deep in winter and shallow it sum- 
mer. 

Two ways of doing this presented themselves. 
Ove was to have the hive made with an immovable 
bottom, nailed on in the usual way, only, instead of 
a *, or 4 inch space under the frames, to have a 
space of about two inches. This would be all right 
for winter; and for summer a board or boards 
could be pushed in to partly fill up the space, leav- 
ing it only % deep. I was afraid it would be diffi- 
cult to keep the space clear enough under the 
board, so I rejected this plan and adopted the other, 
which was, to have a reversible bottom-board. 
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DR. MILLER’S REVERSIBLE BOTTOM-BOARD. 


It is simply a shallow box, 1% inches deep, 2% 
inches longer than the hive, and open at one end; 
2% inches from the open end is a ‘44-inch saw-kerf 
at each side, 4% inch deep. This allows a wire-cloth 
stopper to be slid in, when hauling, to shut in the 
bees; and during winter, wire cloth having 3 mesh- 
es to the inch is slid in to exclude mice, and yet 
leave all practically open for the bees.. In summer 
it is reversed, and makes a perfectly plane surface 
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upon which the hive is placed without fastening: 
but when reversed again, in the fall it must be fas- 
tened to the hive, to remain so till placed where it 
is to stay the following spring on its summer stand. 
Just what the best thing was to fasten with, was 
not easy to determine. At one time I thought to 
use hooks for fastening; but a little experience 
with Vandeusen clarops taught me that, after be- 
coming a little old, there was some difficulty in get- 
ting the parts to fit properly together. Besides, 
there is some objection to having a hook, or any 
thing that projects, so as to prevent an entirely 
plane surface. Then I thought nothing would be 
quite so satisfactory as to have four screws let into 
the bottom, screwing the bottom firmly to the hive. 
But my assistant objected to setting a hive full of 
bees on its end twice each year to put in and take 
out the screws. Finally an old cabinet-maker ad- 
vised me to fasten the hive on the bottom in the 
same way that the frame of a common table or 
stand is fastened to the top. Aninch bit bores a 
shallow hole in the side of the hive, which is 
lengthened by a gouge chisel, and then the hive is 
turned upside down, and a quarter-inch hole is 
bored through in aslanting direction, to come out 
at the side of the hive in the first-named hole. Thus 
the hive can be placed on the bottom-board, and 
four 1}-inch screws, two on each side, perhaps 
three inches from each corner, can be screwed in, 
holding the two together in a very solid manner. 

So far Iam much pleased with the more than 200 
of these bottom-boards in use. I am, however, dis- 
appointed in the ease of putting them on. Itis 
difficult to set the hive exactly to fit the saw-kerf 
mentioned; and asthe hives sometimes get out of 
square, the difficulty is increased. I think next 
summer I shall try leaving some of them fastened 
without reversing; and for the summer, put ina 
thin board with cleats under, or perhaps a shallow 
box made of thin stuff, and inverted, leaving a 
shallow space under the bottom-bars. I shall be 
glad of suggestions, whether my general plan be 
approved or not. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, Ill., Dec. 16. 

It is true, friend M., that you have never 
had a desire to invent a hive, but you have 
helped us here at the Home of the Honey- 
bene ge deal in deciding upon the de- 
tails of the construction of a good many 
things. One of the things, however, that 
we could not quite agree upon was the bot- 
tom-board of the Dovetailed hive, as you 
will remember. You argued in favor of 
one made reversible, essentially as you de- 
scribe and illustrate above. Now, the ob- 
jections that I would have to the one you 
illustrate is, that it would be more expen- 
sive. Another thing, a body that would be 
adapted to such a bottom-board could not 
be used for a super, because such a body 
would have to be a bee-space deeper below 
as well as above the frames, and that would 
not work, you know, in tiering up. It is 
true, there will be some advantage in in- 
verting the bottom-board, as you describe, 
during winter; but, really, is tt necessary ? 
Is there not a cheaper and simpler way? 
Why not leave the bottom-board off entire- 
ly? When we carried our forty colonies 
into my front cellar, we removed the bot- 
tom-boards from ail except from some 
seven or eight colonies, The bottomless 
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hives we piled one above the other, after the 
manner of H. R. Boardman (see GLEAN- 
INGS, p. 319, 1889). The dead bees drop out, 
I find, very nicely, in between the hives. 
There is plenty of bottom ventilation, and I 
am sure from what I now know that I 
should not want a bottom, even if reversi- 
ble. During all the warm weather we have 
been having, the bees in the cellar have 
been remarkably quiet ; and the number of 
dead bees on the floor, I should say, was 
very small in comparison with the number I 
saw at Mr. Boardman’s repositories. Now, 
doctor, you do not always winter bees suc- 
cessfully in the cellar, if 1 remember cor- 
rectly, and yet H. R. Boardman does so in- 
variably. Don’t you believe that you would 
have gt as good success as he, by leavin 
off all the bottom-boards altogether, an 
iling the hives up in the cellar quincunx 
ashion—that is, one hive covering the 
space between two others below? and if 
that were a fact, wouldn’t the reversible 
feature on your bottom-board be an unnec- 
essary expense?—Now in regard to the mat- 
ter of fastening bottom-boards for hauling 
bees. [ have tried the screws on some 35 
colonies, the bottom-boards being screwed 
on while the hive was empty and the body 
turned upside down. When we brought the 
bees up from the basswood apiary to my 
house, and when we came to remove these 
screws from the hives containing full colo- 
nies, you may imagine that we had a—well, 
“a pienic.”” Mr. Spafford held the hive up 
in the air while I crouched down under, 
with screwdriver, and wormed away until I 
thought my neck would break. Occasional- 
ly a bee would come out when the screw- 
river slipped. But your plan of putting 
the screws in from the top, toenail fashion, 
would obviate all this trouble. But there is 
this objection to it—it would take too long, 
fastening and unfastening the bottcms. 
Now, Rambler’s plan of passing a loop 
around the bottom - board and cover, and 
twisting it taut with a stick, works very 
nicely. It holds both cover and bottom when 
removing the bees. A better plan is a double 
loop, which I will explain in the depart- 
ment of Our Own Apiary later. Both bot- 
tom and cover are made perfectly secure 
for moving bees. and for any other purpose, 
except for shipping. ERNEST. 


Se 
HONEY-DEW FROM PINE. 


SOME OF IT STORED DURING THE LATTER PART 
OF DECEMBER. 





Mr. A. I. Root:—Having seen many articles in 
GLEANINGS about the poor quality of honey-dew, 
and they not corresponding with our experience 
here, you will please allow me to state in your col- 
umns, that ours in Virginia is an entirely different 
article; and to prove my assertion I inclose a few 
pine leaves coated with it. I also send by this mail 
a vial containing a sample coliected this morning, 
by placing the point of a penknife under the drops, 
many of which were as large as would hang on the 
leaves. Bees are swarming on them, and the 
queens are laying. We often have this honey-dew, 
but I have never known it to come in midwinter be- 
fore—generally in August or September. Please 
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tell us your opinion of its quality, and whether 
you still think the Northern States are preferable 
for apiaries. If any one doubts these facts I will 
give him all necessary proof. J. OSBORN. 

Amherst, Va., Dec. 30. 

I will say to our readers, that the pine 
leaves seem to be of young, vigorous-growin 
foliage. They were literally daubed wit 
some kind of sweet, which to the taste is 
very aromatic and pleasant. The nectar in 
the vial corresponded to it exactly. Now, 
without having further facts in regard to 
the matter, I am inclined to decide that 
this honey-dew is an exudation or secretion 
from the plant itself, and not of insect ori- 
gin. This, however, never takes place, if I 
am correct, unless the trees are of a vigor- 
ous growth. The sample of pine leaves 
seemed to indicate that they were, and 
friend O. can probably tell us whether this 
is the case right in the middle of winter, as 
it were. I should be very glad indeed to 
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see a specimen of this honey after it is 
stored in the sections, and ripened. I 
should think that, in quality, it would com- 
pare with the finest-flavored honey ever pro- 
Can anybody tell us 


duced anywhere. 
more about it ? 

Since the above was written, the follow- 
ing comes to hand, which seems to indicate 
it an insect secretion after all: 

MORE ABOUT PINE-TREE HONEY. 

Friend Root:—I by this mail send you some in- 
sects that are producing considerable honey on the 
pinetimber. Bees have gathered 10 to 20 lbs. of it, 
to the hive, this month, and it is now candied in 
some of the cells. The honey is quite clear, and 
some think it the best. No honey candies here 
while sealed in the combs. I will send you a sam- 
ple of pine honey,if you have not seen any. It 
does not come every yar. I never saw it at this 
season before. In 1886 it was plentiful in March 
and April. Assoon as pollen is more plentiful I 
think I can rear queens. F. C. MoRROW. 

Wallaceburg, Ark., Dec. 30, 1889. 

The insects mentioned above, so far as I 
can see, are almost exactly like the green fly 
of our greenhouses, only they are black in- 
stead of green. 

a 


CHAFF HIVES FOR CELLAR WINTER- 
ING, ETC. 


FRIEND DOOLITTLE’S EXPERIENCE ? 


IN reading the account of the International Bee 
Convention, as given in the Canadian Bee Journal, 
I see that Mr. J. B. Hall is represented as believing 
that bees would be “protected too much” if they 
were put into the cellar in chaff hives, he illustrat- 
ing what he meant, by saying, ‘“‘ WhenI go intoa 
warm room I take off my overcoat,” thus leaving 
us to infer that he thought bees would be too 
warm in the cellar, if in chaff hives. Now, this 
used to be just my idea of the matter till I began to 
experiment to find out the truth. After these ex- 
periments, lam prepared to say that bees will win- 
ter far better in the cellar, if in chaff hives, than 
they will in single-walled hives, providing they are 
fixed as they should be in the cellar. The experi- 
ments conducted were as follows: 

One season, some four or five years ago, I had 


some quite weak colonies, formed by uniting nu- 
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clei late in the fall. These were fn chaff hives, as I 
had intended to winter them outdoors; but after al! 
the rest of the bees were in the cellar, which I had 
intended to put in, I found that there was consid- 
erable room left in the cellar, so I decided to try a 
part of these small colonies in chaff hives by put- 
ting them into the cellar, for 1 feared they would 
not go through the winter where they were. Ac- 
cordingly, | put some six or seven of them in, two 
of which were placed in the cellar, just as they 
stood outdoors; i. e., the bottom-board, cap, and 
chaff or sawdust cushion were all carried into the 
cellar, with no means provided for ventilating the 
hives, save what air would go in and out the en- 
trance. Two others were left the same as outdoors, 
save that the capor hood was left on the summer 
stand. The remaining ones were raised from the 
bottom-board some three inches, by way of putting 
two sticks of ordinary stovewood between the bot- 
tom of the hive and the bottom-board, one on eith- 
er end of the hive, the cap being left outdoors the 
same as with the last. That the reader may better 
understand, I will say that the chaff, or fine straw (I 
prefer the latter), is about four inches thick on all 
sides of the hive, while over the top of the frames I 
use two thicknesses of common cotton cloth, pre- 
ferring that these pieces of cotton cloth be free 
from propolis, although not all of them are so. 
Over these pieces of cotton cloth I use a sawdust 
cushion, which is nearly as large as the whole top 
of the hive, this cushion coming out well over the 
straw on all sides, thus making it impossible for 
currents of air to pass rapidly through the hive, or 
for the bees to get above the cotton cloth out into 
the tops of the hive. This sawdust cushion is of 
about the thickness of the straw at the sides; and 
being of fine, dry, basswood sawdust, it is capable of 
absorbing lots of dampness before it becomes wet to 
any appreciable extent." Now for the result: 

On setting the bees out in the spring, I found 
both those dead which were put into the cellar, the 
same as they would have been left outdoors; one 
dead, and the other in a weak condition, of those 
which had only the entrance of the hive for ven- 
tilation, but had the cap left off; while those raised 
from the bottom-board on sticks of stovewood, 
were apparently in as good condition as they were 
when put into the cellar the fall previous. Seeing 
the success attained by these last, I now commenc- 
ed to put more colonies into chaff hives in the 
cellar, 80 that the present time finds seven-eighths 
of all my bees in chaff hives, three-fourths of 
which are in the cellar, all raised at the bottom, and 
fixed as above. 

I have just been in to see them, so that I might 
tell the reader the difference between these and 
those in single-walled hives. Those in the single- 
walled hives are clustered closely on al] parts of the 
cluster, bottom, top, and sides, the same as they 
would be outdoors, only not quite so compactly; 
while those in the chaff hives are clustered just as 
closely asthe others at the bottom of the cluster, 
and alittle way up the sides; but as you come to- 
wardthe upper half of the colony, the bees stand 
out around on the combs the same as they would 
in summer; while at the top, all along next the 
cushion and cotton cloth, they make no preten- 
sions to clustering whatever, although you can 
look at them for a long time without any of them 
stirring, no matter how close you hold the light to 
the hive. In this way they have free access to al! 
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parts of the hive, so a’colony never starvesaslong scribe,so that even the banging of the sacks 1D saensia, 
as there is any honey in the hive, by their eating of mail would not break the duck or bag- 2 eee 
the honey from{one {side and failing to move over, ging. and let them out. But I hope no one + | if 
as is frequently!the case. But the’greatest item of Will try it—at least, not just now. me hee? 
the whole is, that these colonies in chaff hives do sila ls bea aaiealiala callie bins 8 Meck 
not consume more than two-thirds the honey that WHAT IS HONE Y im 








those do in the single-walled hives, while the safety 
of their wintering successfully is almost fully in- PROF. COOK UNDERTAKES TO MAKE IT PLAIN TO 
sured, for [have yet to lose the first colony in 
these hives'where wintered in the cellar. Where I AM requested by one of our best bee-keepers to 
they are wheeled right into the{cellar,as I gavein giveafuller explanation of the nature of honey. 
arecent article in GLEANINGS, the labor of put- He says: ‘I feel certain you are correct, and it is 
ting them in is very little more than with ordinary through a misapprehension that any one is dis- 
hives. Of course, aless number can be putintoa quieted by what you have written on the subject.” 
given space, yet 1 think the saving in honey will I believe this friend is correct, anc so I am giad to 
more than compensate for building alittle larger adda word in the matter. oS 
cellar, where it is necessary. WHAT IS DIGESTION? + 3 
BEES BY THE POUND IN THE MAILS. _ Digestion is the act by which food is so changed 
On page 970 of GLEANINGS, 1889, I notice you see that it can be absorbed, or can pass from the stom- 
“important results” from the sending of bees in achtothe blood. Water and salts are already in 
the mails. I also notice a rather less bitter com- that condition, and so need no digestion. White of 
ment than some previously made on the same egg, muscle, starch, and cane sugar, are not in that 
thing, in the last Review. Now, alll have to say condition, so they must be digested when taken as oe Ht 
further on the subject, after what I have already food. Whatever animal, then, eats cane sugar, i | 
said, is, that, when the time is ripe for sending bees Must digest it. This digestion simply changes the | 
by the pound in the mails, they are going to be so cane sugar toa reducible sugar, one of the glucose 4 
sent, and nothing can hinder them. Youspeakof group of sugars. This reducible sugar is just as z 
the impossibility of making a cage stout enough, Wholesome as is the cane sugar; and as it needs no 
and at the same time light enough, not to be brok- digestion, it may be more healthful food than the 
en. This will be easily accomplished when such cave sugar. One of our Michigan physicians has 
want is felt, or the time is ripe, as spoken of above. told me that he believed that honey, for this very 
What is there to hinder imelosing the cage ina sack reason, is a more wholesome—a more healthful ' 
of stout burlaps, and, if necessary, the whole’again food, than is cane or common sugar. Nectar is cane “Ey 
inagsack made of duck or bagging? This would Sugar dissolved in water. When the bee sips the 
make it so that nothing short of willful meddling mectar she adds to it the secretion from the four 
could get the bees out into the mail-bag, and yet Jarge racemose glands, which empty into a single 
the bees could have all the air they require. duct right at the base of the tongue, where the nec- 
Borodino, N. Y., Jan. 3, 1889. G. M. DOOLITTLE. tar enters the mouth. These pass together into the 


4 | 4 >the honey digestion takes LEB 
I suppose from the above, friend D., we Done stomach, and here the a 
are to gather that bees are much better off place. Indeed, there is nothing in the honey-stom- ; 
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: ‘ ; : + ye ach except the nectar, or honey, and the pollen 
in ie, eee eat cantitin an pe which is sucked in with the nectar. This pollen is 
inclined to think this latter a pretty good mostly separated from the honey by aid of the 
thing, no matter where they are wintered. stomach-moutb, as shown by Schiemenz, before the 
| know that bees do sometimes seem to suf- bee reaches the hive. Thus only the honey, with 1 hee, 
fer, even in the cellar, where there is but lit- possibly a little pollen, and, if the’ bee is collecting if oeaee 

tle over them to keep the warm air from very rapidly, some still undigested nectar, is emp- K ey 
passing away. Now, in your arrangement tied into the cells when the bees reach the hive. 
you had the whole top of the hive so well The nectar was cane sugar, neutra), and turns the 
protected that the warm air, being lighter, ray of light to the right. The honey is reducible 
filled it ecorapletely, enabling the bees, as sugar, acid, and turns the ray of polarized light to 
ou say, to move about from one part of the the left. 

live to another, without being obliged to Now, these are all facts, as certain as that bees 5 wee 
knot themselves up into a dense wall or gather sweets from flowers. As they are facts—long % been 
png Ren ote coe nee Pra well known to science—it is our duty to accept a a 
too warm to go a sage d edt Weak cir beta them, even though they were unwelcome. But ‘- 
heart’s content: while others that do not why are they unpleasant? Reducible sugar is as A 
care for fresh air (like sundry human be- clean, and possibly more healthful, than is cane a8 ie 
ings) could stay where it is hot and close all sugar. A healtby secretion is added to change the ao Dew 
winter if they choose. I have seen bees sugar; but milk is a secretion, and we regard it as oe. ee 
winter in the cellar in just that shape. They one of the most inviting and wholesome foods. The ; 
would be standing around on the tops of the digestion took place in the honey-stomach, a clean 
frames, and even up against the sides of reservoir from which it comes, any way, 80 no one 
the hives, sometimes a single bee ata time, ®¢e4 object to that. Although honey is certainly 
and all as still and motionless as if dead. digested nectar, there is nothing in this that should 
A little of your breath, however, would start alarm or disquiet any one. It is clean, wholesome 
them to life. Very likely this state of af- nectar, transformed inaclean vessel by aid of a 
fairs would be gm economy in the use of clean, wholesome, secretion. People who have not 
stores; but will the arrangement you de- studied the question of digestion may associate 
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scribe always secure this state of affairs ?— something unpleasant with the word. This is quite 
Perhaps bees may be put up as" you de- incalled for. It is not the digested food that is un- 
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savory; that is pure and sweet, and fit to gu to the 
blood which receives it. Itis the indigestible part 
of the contents of the stomach and intestines, to- 
gether with the excreta, that are unclean. These 
are found only in disagreeable form in the lower 
part of the intestines. 

I will say, that this view is not original with me. 
It is found in all works on physiological chemistry, 
and in all works that treat fully on the scientific 
part of bee-keeping. 

Does some one say: “ Well, what of it?”’? Only 
this: Any truth is important. We may never know 
when facts may bear practical fruit. Some may 
have thought that Franklin was at small business 
when he was tripping lightning with his kite. 
Would they have thought so could they have look- 
ed ahead and seen the telegraph, telephone, and 
electric motor? Though we may safely doubt any 
scientific statement in silence, we should never 
deny such until we have carefully tested the mat- 
ter. A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Mich., Jan. 6. 

There, friend C., you have given me a new 
idea. Milk, butter, cream, eggs. and all 
such products are the results of digestion, 
inasmuch as they are an animal secretion ; 
therefore we need not necessarily feel dis- 
gusted, even if the bees do add something to 
the honey they swallow, and throw it up 
again. In the sameline, we need not object 
to honey-dew for food, even if it is plain 
that it is the secretion of insects to be found 
on the foliage of the trees. The honey-dew 
from the pine-trees, mentioned by friend 
Osborn, on page 51, is the most beautifully 
flavored, aromatic honey, I think I ever 
tasted, judging from the small samples sent 
in.—I suppose. friend Cook, the only reason 
why some of the friends feel stirred up in 
regard to this matter, is. that certain un- 
scrupulous parties—Mrs. Cotton among the 
number—claim, or seem to claim, that sugar 
syrup fed to bees comes out honey when 
capped over in the combs. Now, your posi- 
tion would seem, at least in a measure, to 
strengthen this idea. Those who know you, 
of course know you do not mean to do any 
thing of the sort ; and | feel pretty well sat- 
isfied (from what experiments I have made) 
that all the real change the bees make in the 
nectar gathered from flowers amounts to so 
little as to be hardly worth mentioning, un- 
less from a scientific point of view. 


HaMBiEs AND SWINDLES 


PERTAINING TO BEE CULTURE: 








ARTIFICIAL HONEY. 

Friend Root :—Inclosed please find a circular con- 
taining something about honey. Those parties are 
distributing their circulars through our town, and 
say their agents will call ina week or two, and gell 
family rights for $1.00. I think it deserves a place 
in your Humbug and Swindle column. I should 
like to have your opinion of the circular. 

Payne, O., Dec. 15, 1889. E. H. UNDERWOOD. 

The following is a copy of their circular: 

° HONEY. 


After years of Speen with blossoms and 
their extracts, we have secured from the Patent 
Office National Legal Authority, with protection 
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from the same, to offer our honey to the people. 
And in doing so, it shall go squarely on its merits. 

It is difficult for all persons to obtain natura! 
honey, as so many live in the cities and could not 
raise bees. Their dislike to certain persons also 
prohibits many. Their sting isa fatal poison toa 
few. They are tender, hard to winter, worms are 
destructive to them also. 

Our advantage is, we can reach all the people 
with perfect safety and at one-half the expense, and 
furnish you a honey that no man can tell from bee 
honey, perfectly healthy, and that you can make 
for your visitors in ten minutes. 

Ours never produces colic. We gather the same 
sweets by extraction from the blossoms that bees 
get. We make it just the color that bees do, or we 
can make it as white as the whitest sugar. 

Now, we will ay any person of all the above 
statements, or we will not ask youtobuy. Toany 
out of employment and who want to work, call on 
ua, and if we don’t give you the best seller now on 
the market, we will give a donation to you. We 
will sel! at a uniform price, that none may have 
any just cause of complaint against us. 

Piease preserve this circular until agent calls. 

Family rights, $1.00. GORRELL & PARKISON. 


Friend U., we are very much obliged for 
the circular. In fact, we shall be glad to 
get every thing of a similar purport. There 
are several things about the circular that in- 
dicate at a glance that the parties are hum- 
bugs. No address isgiven. Never pay any 
attention to any circular or advertisement 
that contains no address. Second, the ex- 
pression, ‘‘ Patent National Legal Authori- 
ty,” is humbug, the whole of it. There is 
no such thing in existence. To wind up 
with, the expression, ‘* Family rights $1.00, 
stamps it as a frauf@. Never give evena 
nickel to anybody who comes you with 
any thing that winds = with something 
about “‘ family rights.”’ know that some 
of oe are inclined to argue the matter; but 
look back and see if all the money you ever 


invested in a family right for any thing was 
not money thrown away. Give these fel- 


lows a wide berth. Treat them in such a 
way that they will get discouraged, and go 
home and Bo to work, making up their 
minds that honesty is really the best policy. 


AN OLD FRAUD REVIVED—J. M. BAIN, 
Mr. Root:—Do you know any thing about a paper 
called Mutual Helper, Vanville, Ohio, James M. Bain 
Editor? I signed for ittwo years ago. He says, “! 
will give a town lot, 103 feet in length by 40 feet in 
width, in Marquand, Madison Co., Mo., to any per- 
son that pays $1.50 for one year’s subscription to 
the Mutual Helper.” I have got a deed for the lot, 
and it has been recorded, but I haven’t heard from 
it since, nor have I paid any taxes onit. The paper 
says they would notify me when the taxes were 
due, and how much they would be. I begin io 
think it is all a humbug. Please let me know 
whether you know any thing about it. I thought 
may be you did, for the paper is printed in Ohio. 
STEPHEN M. RyMPH. 

Port Ewen, N. Y., Jan. 7, 1890. 

Friend R., James M. Bain, with his Mutv- 
al Helper and city lots, has been so exten- 
sively advertised as a humbug and swindler 
that we did not suppose many would be 
caught by it. He has for years been a dis- 
grace to the State of Ohio; and, dear friend, 
when anybody offers to give you more tha! 
a dollar’s worth for a dollar, and throw in « 
city lot besides, set him down as a humbug 
at once, and don’t send him any money—not 
even a postage-stamp. 
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BEE-HUNTING IN THE SIERRA NEVA- 
DA MOUNTAINS. 


A BEE-HUNT—CONCLUDED FROM LAST ISSUE. 








\rTER dinner we started out again, bee-hunting. 
| had gone but a short distance when my attention 
was attracted by some bees working on a singular- 
ly beautiful flower of a deep flery-red color. I learn- 
ed that this plant is what is known as a snow-plant, 
a flower of surpassing and wondrous beauty. It 
grows along the snow-line of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, at an elevation of 6000 feet and upward, 
where snow usually falls to a depth of from four to 
six feet. The botanical name of this plant is Sarco- 
des Sanguinea. 

After wending my way up Silver Fork Canyon, a 
steep and precipitous water-course, I came across 
several bees working on various wild flowers that I 
was not acquainted with. After hunting quitea 
while for the tree, and not finding it, I returned to 
camp. I found that the others bad been unsuccess- 
ful too, not finding a single tree. 

The next morning we started out again, intend- 
ing to go up to the head of the canyon. The scene- 
ry along the canyon was grand beyond description. 
The north sides were covered with a dense growth 
of tall arrowy firs, spruces, and tamaracks, their 
countless spires rising one above the other in all 
directions, while on the south side the country 
was more open, being occupied with a growth of 
flowery chaparal, manzanita, deerbrush, etc., 
with here and there occasionally a sugar or yellow 
pine. Onthe south side of the ridge we came upon 
a large Open tract of country, covered with the fra- 
grant white-flowered folocio. Thousands of bees 
were at work gathering honey and pollen, their 
happy hum imparting cheerfulness to the wild 
scene. This folocio grows in patches by the hun- 
dreds of acres, forming a dense green carpet under 
the yellow and sugar pines. We had no difficulty 
in finding several bee-courses. We found one hive 
in @ sugar pine, and another in a cedar. Being 
satisfied with our afternoon's work we started for 
camp. Atthe base of the mountain we came across 
one of the old apiaries of R. Miles, who used to 
keep 135 colonies in three different apiaries. The 
present owner does not know any thing about bees, 
only about 30 colonies being left. The old empty 
hives are scattered in all directions; some of the 
benches are broken down and rotted off, tumbling 
the bees tothe ground. The present owner never 
comes near, unless to take off some surplus honey. 
None of the hives are protected from the weather. 
Some, the tops are partly off; others, the sides 
ure warped out of shape, making a place for wind 
and rain to beatin. At one time this was a well- 
kept apiary, the hives standing on benches 60 or 70 
yards in length. The hives were painted various 
colors—red, blue, green, white, etc. The hives he 

used were the Harbison and Quinby. Mr. R. Miles, 
the bee-man, came to an untimely death. He got 
lost in the snow, and was not found until two 
months afterward. 

Arriving at the camp we made our usual] arrange- 

ments for passing the night. We kept up a large 


fire, the mountain air being pretty cool. The scene. 


from our camps after night, was grand. On the op- 
posite ridge the gigantic forest-trees stood out in 
bold outline, and seemed to pierce the sky, while a 
dripping spring below us made pleasant music 
over the moss-covered rocks. Deep silence brood- 
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ed over the mountains, broken occasionally by the 
ery of some night-bird, and the night wind rustling 
through the tall pines overhead. Presently a silver 
arch rose over the horizon of the distant moun- 
tains, and the moon in all] her majesty rose in the 
heavens, flooding the landscape with its silvery 
light, and fringing the tops of the pines with a 
frost-like drapery. At length we all dropped off to 
sleep, and slept soundly until morning. Getting up 
at our usual time, we soon had breakfast. After 
breakfast we concluded we would cut all the bee- 
trees we had found, instead of hunting any more, 
as we did not have the necessary utensils for hold- 
ing the honey. We spent three daysin cutting the 
trees. They averaged over 100 lbs. to the tree. 

The following week I returned and transferred 
all the bees from the logs to frame hives. I man- 
aged to save all but one colony—the queen being 
killed, I suppose, by the fall of the tree. I moved 
the bees to my mountain apiaries; and they all did 
well. Bee-hunting is truiy a fascinating pastime. 
A well-known bee-writer has said, “It is the pas- 
time of the few and the mystery of the many.” In 
bee-hunting you are continually learning some- 
thing new. Truly the study of God’s works is a 
noble one. S. L. WATKINS. 

Placerville, Cal., Dec. 27, 1889. 


a fi 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, FAITH CURE, 
ETC. 





SOME KIND WORDS IN REGARD TO IT. 





FRIEND Root:—I want to object, in a friendly 
way, to your article in regard to‘ faith cure.” I 
have no doubt others will write you as I do, that 
for once you have got matters decidedly mixed by 
confounding Christian Science (so called) and heal- 
ing in answer to the prayer of faith. I have no 
more sympathy with the former than you have; 
and if you meant to refer to that, your language is 
mild enough; but don’t confound the two. Be- 
cause Warner’s Safe Cure doesn’t benefit you, don’t 
condemn all medicine, even if the family physician 
prescribes it. 

It seems from your writing, that you must be- 
lieve in an answer to the prayer of faith for heal- 
ing. You speak of asking friends to pray for you, 
ifunder great affliction. What is the use of pray- 
ing, if favorable answer is impossible? But, to ans- 
wer you in regard to the prayer of faith for heal- 
ing: Itis scriptural. See Mark 16:17 and 18—** And 
these signs shall follow them that believe...... 
They shall lay their hands on the sick, and they 
shall recover ;’’ also James 5: 15—** And the prayer 
of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord shall raise 
him up.” Please note, there is no limitation of 
time in regard to this; and these assurances are as 
good as they were the day they were written. 

Again, there are to-day hundreds of people living 
who have been cured in this way, but I have never 
heard before of any pay being received. The most 
noted advocate of “faith cure’’ in its right sense 
in New England is Dr. Cullis, of Boston, who has 
been the means in God’s hands of doing untold 
good in other ways. Dr. C. is a practicing physi- 
cian, making a specialty of lung diseases, and able 
to command a good large sum for his services; and 
yet when a person wishes to claim, by faith, heal- 
ing of disease, he always finds Dr. C. ready to claim 
God’s promises; and while many haye been cured, 
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no fee is ever charged. I speak as one who has ex- 
perienced healing in this way by faith, and so I ask 
you to investigate this matter thoroughly. 

It seems as though you should not lose any sub- 
scribers because we can’t all agree with you. We 
believe you honest, and it would hardly show a 
Christian spirit to get angry because you consider- 
ed it your duty to write as you have; so I trust that 
none who love the Master will have any angry feel- 
ings about it; and surely those that don’t love him 
needn’t care. Your brother in Christ, 

C. E. PEASLEE. 

South Pittsfield, N. H., Dec. 11, 1889. 

Many thanks, dear brother, for your very 
kind suggestions. Your concluding sen- 
tence indicates most unmistakably that the 
spirit of Christ Jesus has found a lodging- 
place in your heart, no matter what may be 
our convictions and beliefs in regard to oth- 
er matters. A great number of letters have 
been received in regard to the position I 
have taken, but none written in a better 
spirit than your own. 

OO _ 


SWEET CLOVER IN MISSISSIPPI. 


PROF. TRACY'S OPINION OF IT, OF THE MISSIS- 
SIPPI AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


FRIEND RootT:—Noting what you say in last 
number of GLEANINGS about sweet clover, I here- 
with inclose a letter from Prof. Tracy, of our Agri- 
cultural College, bearing on the subject, which you 
may like to see. You will notice he says they use 
it for both pasture and hay. I should like much to 
know if bees are kept near this 160 acres, as its 


value as a honey-plant can be determined with ac- 
curacy, that not being much of a honey country, 
and the increased yield would be marked. The 
small patch I had the past season was too small to 
give any indication of its yield; my idea being to 
secure seed, and gradually encourage its spread in 


waste places. But bees swarmed on it continually, 
notwithstanding the wet weather, and the period of 
bloom extended into the fall; indeed, in sheltered 
spots itis green and blooming now. I have never 
heard whether they have a “chair of apiculture.”’ 
Send them a copy of GLEANINGS, and suggest it. 

Pontotoc, Miss., Dec. 5, 1889. C. P. COFFIN. 

We take pleasure in publishing the letter 
from Prof. Tracy, and hope we may hear 
from him again. 

Mr. Cofin:—The clipping which you inclose, from 
the Columbus Index, undoubtedly refers to the 
melilotus, but it does not say half as much in favor 
of the plant as might have been said with truth. I 
can say nothing, from experience, as to its value as 
a honey-plant, but I have often seen bees feeding 
upon it; and being a clover, I do not doubt its 
value. As a hay-plant it is certainly one of our 
best. It requires care in handling,as the leaves 
shatter off easily; and if handled often when very 
dry, little excepting the bare stems will be left. 
Witb proper care in making, it makes the best hay 
we have for mixing with Johnson grass and other 
coarse feeds. We have about 160 acres of it, a part 
of which we use for pasture. We find that cattle 
do not usually like the feed at first, but they soon 
learn to eat it, and soon prefer it to other pasture. 

S. M. Tracy. 

Agricultural College, Miss., Nov. 26, 1889. 

Friend C., we are much obliged to you for 
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our suggestions, and also for your letter 
rom Prof. Tracy. I do not believe, how- 
ever, that sweet clover is worth very much 
for pasture or for hay, in the Northern 
States. The matter was pretty thoroughly 
discussed through our columns some years 
ago. While cattle eat it at a certain stave 
of growth, to some extent, this stage goes 
by so soon that it has been generally voted 
not worth the trouble, as feed for stock. 


—— oe —~ S 


THINGS BY THEIR RIGHT NAMES. 


DR. C. C. MILLER SCORES SOME GOOD POINTS ON 
APICULTURAL NOMENCLATURE. 

1 AM glad to see some attention paid to the matter 
of apicultural nomenclature. It is not an easy 
thing, always, to get the right word in the right 
place, and confusion exists with regard to some of 
the words in common use among bee-keepers. One 
thing that tends to increase the difficulty is, after a 
word has been used for some time the very fact of 
its having been used gives it some show of right 
to be used. It is pleasant, however, to note that 
some progress has been made. Nowadays we se!- 
dom hear a man say, “I had five swarms live 
through winter,” or, still worse, “ five hives.”” The 
word “colony” is used with general uniformity, 
although I think I have seen objections raised to 
the word, in the British Bee Journal. On the other 
hand, it is still common to hear workers spoken of 
in the masculine gender; as, ‘‘ A cross bee planted 
his sting on my nose.”’ Not only is this common in 
ordinary conversation, but our best editors allow it 
in the printed column. The error does not appear 
flagrant and glaring, only because so very common; 
but from a grammarian’s standpoint, is it not just 
as bad to say, “ A bee planted his sting in my wife's 
nose” as to say, “* My wife got a sting in his nose "'’ 
Please, Messrs. Editors, exercise the same authority 
in this particular that you do with regard to other 
grammatical] errors, and let the worker-bee be spo- 
ken of in the feminine or neuter gender. 

The words case, clamp, and crate, are used in a 
somewhat confusing way. One man uses the word 
case for any receptacle on the hive, and crate for 
the same thing used for shipping; while another 
uses the words in exactly the opposite way. Web- 
ster defines crate thus: “ A kind of basket, or haw- 
per of wicker-work, used for the transportation of 
china, crockery, and similar wares.” I think the 
use of the word in a more general way has become so 
common that it applies to articles very much unlike 
crockery. A sewing-machine, for instance, is crat- 
ed for shipping, when it is fastened in an open 
framework of wood; butif the machine were cn- 
tirely inclosed in a box, I think no one would be 
likely to call the box acrate. An essential element 
in a crate seems to be that it must be at least partly 
open. If lam right in this, it is doubtful whether 
the word crate can often be used as applying to any 
thing used in the apiary, and probably never to any 
thing used for shipping honey, unless it be to the 
open framework very rarely used in fastening o- 
gether severai of the receptacles used for shipping. 

The word clamp, as long ago as 1861, and I don't 
know how much longer, was used (see first volume 
American Bee Journal) to mean a place in which 
bees were buried for wintering, and I don’t know 
that l ever saw such use challenged; and of late 
years it has been used by some fora receptacle to 
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hold sections when on the hive; by others, when 
used for shipping. A clamp, according to Webster, 
is, “in general, something that fastens or binds.”” A 
cabinet-maker will show you the clamp he uses. In 
defining the verb, Webster says, * In joinery, to fit a 
piece of board with the grain, to the end of another 
piece of board across the grain; as, to clamp a ta- 
ble to prevent its warping.’’ In this last case, I 
think the joiner’s clamp with a screw is not used, 
und the only thing that could be called a clamp is 
the cleat or small piece of board nailed across the 
larger board. Because it is clamped, no one would 
call the whole table aclamp. Is it right to call any 
thing a clamp except when the clamping is espe- 
cially referred to, and when that is the principal 
thing? If we allow clamping to include wedging, 
then sections are sometimes clamped for shipping, 
and they are also sometimes clamped on the hive. 
But is it right in either case to say the sections are 
in a clamp? Suppose some goods are put in a 
shipping-box, and then wedged in, as is sometimes 
the case. Is such a box ever calledaclamp? The 
principal use is as a shipping-box, and not as a 
clamp; and I think I never heard the word clamp 
thus used, except among bee-keepers. Is it really 
proper in any case to use the word clamp As a re- 
ceptacle for bees or honey? 

The word case means “ a covering, box, or sheath; 
that which incloses or contains.’’ The word is very 
general in its meaning, and, I suppose, can be ap- 
plied to any thing that contains sections, whether 
on the hive or used for shipping; and it is doubtful 
whether the unmodified word can be restricted to 
the one use or the other. 

An old professor used to say, *‘ Any fool can find 
fault; but the remedy, that’s the thing.” I have 
been finding fault with words as used, and may be 
asked to tell what are the correct words to apply to 
the receptacle which contains sections on the hive, 
and that used for shipping. Frankly, I don’t know. 
We ought, if possible, to settle upon a word that in- 
cludes any and every thing used to hold sections on 
the hive, and another that clearly and exclusively 
means something for shipping. Case is correct for 
either, but is objectionable just because it means 
too much. True, the older editions of Webster re- 
strict the word case to shipping-cases; but the lat- 
est does not so restrict it. The term “shipping- 
case’ describes exactly the thing wanted, and I 
don’t know that any thing better can be desired un- 
less asingle word can be found to mean the same 
thing. 

lam not sure that we can find a name 80 appro- 
priate for what is used on the hive. Isthere any 
thing better than the old-fashioned word super? It 
means over, and is thus appropriate for any recep- 
tacle placed over the hive. Can any suggest a bet- 
ter word? Itisa little confusing to see in Root’s 
catalogue Moore’s crate and the T super. One is 
just as much a crate or a super as the other. 

' am aware that 1 amon slippery ground whenI 
attempt to talk about the meaning of words; but I 
believe my only object is to help just a little to get 
things clear, and so will take very kindly any good- 
natured attempt to show where I am wrong. 

And now, Mr. Editor, as editors are supposed to 
know every thing, will you please give me the defi- 
nition of the word apiary, as used at the present 
day? I don’t think Webster covers the ground, and 
| confess I have not been able to. C.C. MILLER. 

Marengo, Ill., Dec. 24. 
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We heartily indorse all you say, friend M. 
Commencing with a wrong word is very un- 
fortunate ; for after custom has established 
a thing it is next to impossible to make any 
change. I suppose most of you remember 
our talk on substituting something for the 
term “ extracted honey ;”’ but even had eve- 
ry bee-keeper in the land voted for a better 
name, most likely no change wvuld have 
been made. In regard to the meaning of 
the word “‘ apiary,’”’ the A BC book defines 
it as “‘A place where bees are kept;” and 
before it was decided on, a good many of the 
veterans passed their opinion on it. 


EXTRACTORS, REVERSING AND NON- 
REVERSING; 2, 4, 8, AND 30 FRAME 
MACHINES. 


A VALUABLE ARTICLE, FRESH FROM THE EXTRACT- 
ING FIELD, FROM THE PEN OF A. W. OSBURN. 











FRIEND RKoot:—This is to be an extractor talk 
between you and me, and the whole GLEANINGS 
family. On page 842, Nov. 1, you askif there is an 
apiarist among your readers who uses a Stanley 
extractor. Yes, we have one here, and how do we 
like it? Pretty well, yet I would not buy one for 
my own use. Now, do not understand me as find- 
ing any more fault with the Stanley than with any 
and all others, for none of them are right. What is 
the matter? In‘the first place, the most of them 
are too small,and run too slow. You know the first 
few revolutions of the basket throw out the bulk of 
the honey; but it does not dry the comb. That 
which does not come off the walls of the cells is the 
best and the thickest part of the honey, nor will it 
come off, nor will the combs become dry, without 
very faust running—the faster the better. I have 
never seen an extractor run fast enough to suit me. 
Now, were you ever in a sugar-mill (we will call ita 
mill where they extract the molasses from the su- 
gar by centrifugal force)? If the opportunity ever 
presents itself, go andseeit. You will then seea 
practical demonstration of what I was saying about 
the thick and best part of the honey being very hard 
to get off from the side walls of the combs. With 
the centrifugal machine in the sugar-house, when 
itis first charged with a new lot of sugar, and put 
in motion, the thin molasses throws out very easily; 
but it soon gets so thick that the motion of the ma- 
chine has to be increased to a high rate of speed, so 
that it hums like the cylinder of a thrashing-ma- 
chine; then it does what it is designed to do; i. e., it 
dries the sugar, i. e., gets the molasses out. Now, 
is not that what we put combs into an extractor 
for, to get the honey out? With one of these slow 
machines it is impossible to get the best results. I 
know, Mr. Root, you have made thousands of ex- 
tractors, and I know that you knowthat I have 
used extractors a good deal in the last 15 or more 
years. I have never seen one that ran fast enough 
to suit me yet, nor have I ever seen one large 
enough to suit me. 

Now, before you express any surprise, think a 
moment, that, for our business here, what is there 
in the way of having an extractor that wil) hold 20 
or 30 combs, and to run like split; that is, one to run 
by a one-horse engine, if you choose? Itis cheaper 
than bone and muscle, to extract 50,000 or 100,000 lbs. 
of honey. Now tell me, what is the use of all this 
starting and stopping, as in the case with a small 
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machine? It takes no lonyer to empty 30 combs 
than it does 2, after the machine is ready to start; 
then if you have your machine built correctly, and 
tun by power, two minutes is enough to extract 
the 30 combs. How long woiild it take to extract 30 
combs with a two-frame machine, run by man- 
power? 

About reversible extractors, Ido not know. The 
Stanley, which we have, and aré now using, is the 
first one I ever used, and it isa question in my 
thind whether it is faster than the old machine, 
where we turned each comb separately, or not; for 
it is not as handy to get the combs in and out as the 
old one, and then the baskets get tangled up every 
little while, and time is lost in getting them 
straightened out again; sol think it is a question 
whether they are faster or not. Perhaps after this 
season’s crop is taken I shall be able to tell you 
more what I think of the Stanley Automatic ex- 
tractor than I can now, for as yet we have thrown 
out only 15,000 lbs. this winter, but we intend to 
extract until the first of March. 

BREAKING COMBS. 

Would you be surprised to know that we never 
break a comb unless it falls and strikes in some po- 
sition that would break almost any thing? I think 
the wire cloth the basket is make of should be fine, 
so there will be plenty bearing surface for the comb 
to rest against, then the comb will not stick and 
break out of the frame when you go to remove it; 
no trouble about the honey going through fine 
cloth, for it will get through all right. Friend 
Root, here is another thing: What is the objection 
to uncapping the combs by steam? I have never 
tried it, but I think it is just as feasible as running 
atrain of cars by steam. For large apiaries, if we 
can uncap and extract by steam, then will the cost 
of production be reduced to a much smaller figure 
than itis now. You make one strong point in fa- 
vor of the reversible machines when you say, in 
your remarks upon friend McIntyre’s letter, page 
841, that “the reversing device loosens the combs 
from the wire cloth better than you can doit by 
hand.”” So it does, and that is a strong point in fa- 
vor of those machines; but for all, with fine wire 
cloth, the combs will not stick very much. I think 
you must be joking, Mr. Root, when you say, that 
“anexpert with atwo-frame extractor will throw 
out more honey, than one with the great big heavy 
machines.” Now, bless your heart, what do you 
think we could do here with atwo-frame machine 
when the six-frame Stanley is not fast enough? We 
have to get over our apiary every week, and no miz- 
take about it, and then the strongest colonies are 
full, and crowded for room. Well, my son (who is 
15), and myself take the combs out of the hives and 
extract them, and throw out from 1500 to 2000 Ibs. a 
day, right along, and still at the time I write this we 
are not quite keeping up with the bees; they are 
gaining on us, and we shall have to get another 
man, from this until the first of February. Now, I 
do believe my son is an “expert” with an uncap- 
ping-knife, and that T can throw out as much honey 
as a green hand, and do it well; but still, we can not 
do it fast enough. The time spent in the honey- 
house extracting must be reduced, and it can be—I 
am sure of that. Two good active men should be 
able to take care of 500 colonies of bees here in Cu- 
ba, and take one hundred thousand pounds of honey; 
then the business will pay a good interest on the 
capital invested, but not with the slow process of 
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extracting we have how. Two men can not handle 
the honey, and keep up with the bees. You know 
that, two years ago, or thereabout, you gavea cut 
in GLEANINGS of our comb-carts. Well, we have 
two of those carts, and they hdid 30 combs each, 
and we have a box ontop that holds s or 9 more, 
making all together in the two carts about 4) 
combs. We go out in the apiary and fill them, and 
return to the honey-house and extract them in 
twenty or twenty-five minutes, but I tell you it is 
too slow. It should and can be done quicker. Be- 
sides, it is very hard to work so fast, but we are 
obliged to do itor get behind. You know it is now 
more than six years since I came to Cuba. I went 
back to California and stayed 18 months; but | 
think you will agree with me, that I have been here 
long enough to form some correct conclusions of 
Cuba asa honey-producing country, something of 
the possibilities, and what is required to make the 
business a success. I will not admit to any one 
that the business of honey-producing upon a mod- 
ern and large scale is an experiment. | think the 
business has passed beyond that; and I would say 
to those who have their “ weather eye”’ upon the 
dark side of Cuban bee-keeping, ‘“ Keep cool and 
wait results.” Friend J. L. Gregg, of Tempe, Ariz., 
has the right idea of running bees for extracted 
honey; i. e., keep them extracted clean, even if you 
have to extract every other day. The bee-keeper 
that waits for his colonies to get chuck full, loses 
one-third of his honey crop, in my opinion. 

Havana, Cuba, Dec. 24, 1889. A. W. OSBURN. 

Friend O., your experience seems to run 
in doing business on a larger scale than 
most of us know any thing about. There 
may be afew apiaries where it will pay to 
use a small steam-engine to uncap and ex- 
tract the honey ; ey yor inclined to think 
that most of us wil] have to wait for anot!- 
er generation before we take much stock in 
such arrangements. 


ee a 
EXTRACTORS. 
A FEW GOOD POINTERS, BY W. L. COGGSHALL. 


I HAVE a Stanley reversible, and a Novice with the 
reels, or racks, taken out, and am using them for 
store cans (if you or any one else wants them for 
half price, drop me a postal). In fact, they are 
worth only what an ordinary store can is to me, for 
I shall never use them. First and most important 
with an extractor is, to have the combs hang 28 
they do in the hive. It requires a great dea) of 
time to take a frame by the top-bar and then by 
the end, and lower it into the extractor 18 inches 
instead of 9, as you would have to do with the 
Langstroth frame. 

Second. Have the extractor large enough to hold 
three-fourths of a barrel under the reel, and then 
you will have to strain but very little of the honey 
—two or three pails at the last end. 

Third. The extractor should be high enough to 
admit a pail under the honey-gate (2-inch gate). 

Fourth. The extractor should be fastened to the 
floor, and bolted to the side of a building, so it wil! 
be impossible to move it one-sixteenth of an inch. 

Fifth. When the honey is brought in, set it on a 
level with the extractor. 

Sixth. Have a capping-dish by its side. 

Seventh. Have the honey-gate on the other side, 
directly under the handle of the extractor. 
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Eighth. Store can just beyond. 

With the above conveniences, with the help of an 
assistant, we took off the hive and put in barrels 
2530 lbs. in 5% hours, or 460 lbs.an bour. The ex- 
tractor ig not a reversible. It holds four combs, 
1woon each side (not one on each side). I havea 
light frame, alittle larger than the comb, % inch 
deep, with tin on one side and gauze on the other, 
slipped in a groove 24 in. from the outer gauze, or 
where the first frame hangs. The frame with the 
tin and gauze has slats in the end for the honey to 
go out, and at the bottom the tin is bent, and the 
machine has a strong gear, 3 to 1, with a short 
crank at the side. I have one of those machines at 
all of the out apiaries. You see, it does not take 
long to get the wheel to reeling, after the horse is 
taken care of. I have 600 colonies, 

W. L. COGGSHALL. 

West Groton, N. Y., Dec. 3, 1889. 

Very guod, friend C.; but it seems to me 
that you and a good many others, even 
many of the large bee-men, make a mistake 
in considering any arrangement whereby 
the honey must be lifted up, a pailful ata 
time. I donot believe that I would submit 
to any such arrangement, even if I had on- 
ly thirty or forty colonies. Our extractors 
are made with the understanding that the 
honey-gate is tobe kept wide open when- 
ever the extractor is running. Now, the 
honey may run from the extractor into a 
barrel, tank, or large can, or any thing you 
choose, placing the extractor on a platform 
or big box, high enough so that it will run 
of itself into a large receptacle beneath. 
By all means, have the extractor screwed 
fast to the floor or box. It has been said, 
that we can not build our houses alike, be- 
cause no twe people ever agree as to how a 
house should be arranged to be convenient. 
There seems to be a good deal the same dif- 
ference in regard to extractors. Even most 
of our great honey-producers have an ex- 
tractor after their own fancy. 


—— 
a 





FLORIDA. 





A REPORT FROM PROF. WEBSTER 





WE started with 35 colonies at the beginning of 
the year, mostly not very strong. The old honey 
gave out early in the winter, and the bees natural- 
ly dwindled away to smal) numbers. Some had 
either to be fed or starve. Instead of spring 
dwindling we have winter dwindling, which gener- 
ally commences in November or December, and 
lasts till January or February, according to the sea- 
son. This refers to our own locality. In other lo- 
calities the bee-forage varies, and there is more 
honey gathered late in the season, which causes the 
dwindling to come at some other season, if it comes 
at all, and it generally does, so far as I have been 
able to learn. Some localities are having a scarci- 
ty just at the time when we are getting our best 
flow, such is the great variety of soil and vegeta- 
tion in this State. Notwithstanding all that some 
enthusiasts say about bees gathering honey and 
pollen during every month in the year here in 
Florida, I have satisfied myself from actual obser- 
vation that many colonies are lost from starva- 
tion. [have met several people who had increas- 
ed their bees to 10 or 15 colonies, and then lost 
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them all ina single season. I have no doubt that 
the loss of queens often contributes a large share 
of the cause of loss, but that will not account for 
all. We lost five or six weak colonies from starva- 
tion during the fall and winter of 1888. It would 
probably have paid to save them by feeding, and it 
would have been done had we not been busy with 
other matters; yet there is small profit in feeding 
bees where 30 to 50 lbs. of honey is an average yicid, 
and that worth only 7 or 8 cents per pound. 
HONEY FROM PINE-TREE BLOSSOMS. 

We generally get our first yield during January 
or February, from the spruce, or scrub pine, as it 
is called here; but last winter the weather was so 
cold and rainy that we got nothing from that 
source. In February we gotsome honey from the 
long-leaved pine (Pinus australis). We could hard- 
ly believe that the pine would yield any thing but 
pine gum or pitch. Observation, however, has 
satisfied us that it yields a very good honey, about 
as light colored as goldenrod honey, and in quanti- 
ties that sometimes give a surplus for extracting. 
When the bees are working very busily on the pine- 
blossoms, and filling up the hives with honey, while 
we can find no other bee-forage that they are work- 
ing On, we can only cali it pine honey. 

ORANGE HONEY. 

This is our next yield, and often commences be- 
fore the pine isall gone. It is liable to get mixed 
with it in extracting, or with andromeda honey, 
which comes about the close of the orange season. 
Andromeda honey is about as dark as buckwheat 
honey, and has a rather strong taste, that, of 
course, deteriorates the value of orange honey 
when mixed withit. Where orange-groves are not 
abundant, and in full bearing, it is difficult getting 
it pure; and for this reason, orange honey has suf- 
fered in reputation, even among good bee-keepers. 
Some of the leading apiarists from the mangrove 
region, near the east coast, who are surrounded by 
orange-groves, had never seen any pure orange 
honey till I showed it to them last spring. Their 
bees are near hammocks, where there are many 
shrubs and vines that yield honey in the spring, 
and there are too many bees to store much sur- 
plus from what orange-bloom is in reach of them. 
They will get more as their groves increase in 
number and age. We have never taken more than 
15 or 20 lbs. of orange honey per colony. New 
groves are being planted, and old ones bear more 
each year, 80 that the yield is constantly increasing. 
The only way to get the honey pure is to extract 
pretty clean just at the beginning of the orange- 
flow, and again just before the close. The orange 
generally blossoms in February and March. One 
difficulty here in getting a good yield of it is in hav- 
ing strong colonies at that time, which is at the 
end of the winter season, when the bees are gener- 
ally weak in numbers. Orange honey, when pure, 
is as light colored as white-clover honey, very thick 
and heavy. As to quality, we are not afraid to com- 
pare it with any known honey. The yield last sea- 
son was very good, and many bee-keepers in the vi- 
cinity of abundant orange-bloom had a surplus of 
pure orange honey, who had never had any before. 
We did not get us much pure honey as we might 
have done, for the reason that my son, Oscar B., and 
I were off on a trip 200 miles down Indian River and 
Lake Worth, camping out, and making botanical 
and conchological collections; but if a love for eci- 
entific study gives the bees a chance to run their 
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business to suit themselves once in a while, we 
don’t blame them if they mix the honey sometimes. 

HONEY FROM ANDROMEDA AND OTHER SOURCES. 

After the orange yield, which extended into 
April, we extracted some andromeda honey, to be 
laid away for feeding back,in case it is not sold. 
In May the galiberry and saw-palmetto yielded a 
surplus of very fair honey for extracting, which 
closed the season for the pine region. We did not 
extract any after about June Ist, till we concluded 
to take our bees to the coast for mangrove honey, 
which we finally did about July ist, and thereby 
hangs another tale that had better be postponed for 
another letter, provided you care to hearit. We 
realized in all only about 35 or 40 Ibs. of honey per 
colony from our bees up to the time that we con- 
cluded to move them to the coast; and had we stay- 
ed at home we should have taken no more. Here 
in the pine woods, 20 to 30 lbs. of honey per colony 
should be leftin the hives in June for summer and 
falluse. The bees are very strong, of course, when 
we quit extracting. They keep up breeding during 
summer, getting just enough honey to keep them 
going; but by October the honey is pretty well 
used up, and they quit breeding. Cooler weather 
comes on; but warm days tempt them out, and I 
think they do actually gather pollen, and perbaps a 
little honey during every month in the year; but 
cool weather chills many a bee till it never gets 
home again. They wear themselves out, and I have 
seen colonies with plenty of honey in December 
and January that did not have a pint of bees in the 
hive. Some colonies will be strong, while others, 
with plenty of honey, rundown. Without honey, 
no colony can keep up its numbers. 

Lake Helen, Fla., Dec. 23. G. W. WEBSTER. 


—— a oO 


A LAWYER’S EXPERIENCE WITH 
BEES. 





A GRAPHIC DESCRIPTION OF THE SENSATION OF A 
BEE-STING; A REMEDY FOR THE ITCHING PAIN, 
THAT DOES NOT COME OUT OF A BOTTLE, 





Mr. Root:—I want to say something to your 
readers about bee-stings. Possibly it may be new, 
possibly not; but any thing that will relieve the 
terrible itching pain ought to be known. In May 
last I got an untested queen and nucleus from Oli- 
ver Foster, of Mount Vernon, Iowa. She proved to 
be a hybrid queen, and her progeny as vicious as 
wild-cats. At first 1 did not get stung very often, 
and it made no impression, and I boasted that a 
bee-sting did not amount to any thing, and laughed 
to scorn the foolish fears of my neighbors who 
crept tremblingly up to see the busy colony. Well, 
“pride goeth before a fall’’ in the bee-business, 
just as well as in any thing else. One evening I 
walked in front of my hive, when a bee shot from 
the opening and hit me near the corner of my left 
eye with such force that I thought the man who 
struck Billy Patterson was somewhere around, and 
lleft. My eye swelled to immense proportions, and 
the itching drove me nearly frantic. I was in the 
very depths of degradation, when the swelling ex- 
tended to the other eye, and I looked like Sullivan, 
and as if I had been having a “set to,’’ and had 
been knocked out. [ spent the most miserable 
night that Ican remember; but I was much more 
miserable the next day when I went down to my 
office and had to run the gauntlet of jeers and sar- 
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castic remarks thrown at me from al! sides. I 
think they would have shown more mercy if I had 
not talked every mother’s son of them almost to 
death about bees. From that time on, the slightest 
sting (and they grew quite frequent, forI had my 
nose in that hive morning, noon, and night, when I 
had a moment to spare) would puff up like a poison- 
ed pup, and itch! Oh my! how they would itch! 
One night, in desperation, 1 held my hand right 
over the lamp chimney until it singed my wrist 
bare. To my astonishment, I got relief. It began 
to hurt again in about half an hour, when I gave it 
another scorching. Well, that just about cured it, 
for one or two more burnings left me free from 
pain. From that time on, when I got stung I had 
only to heat the part just as hot as I could bear it 
to get temporary relief; and by repeating the oper- 
ation it always cured the sting. 

I got a select tested queen of you last September, 
and got lots of bees from her. She is a beauty, and 
was laying inside of 24 hours after she was out of 
the cage. 1 proceeded to decapitate the hybrid 
queen, though I did hate to do so, as she was 80 
prolific, and her workers were so industrious; but 
they were so terribly, awfully vicious that I could 
not put up with them. I divided, and now have 
three nice swarms in the cellar, each with three 
times the quantity of honey they can possibly con- 
sume; but I was too anxious to winter well. My 
cellar is dark and dry, and the temperature is about 
36° or 38° most of the time. My bees are the won- 
der of the community, for you know we are within 
a few miles of the summit of the Sierra Madre, the 
main range of the Rockies. Not only will they do 
well, but I am going to have some comb honey 
next season—if I don’t get stung blind before the 
season is over. J. F. CRAWFORD. 

Saratoga, Wyoming, Dec. 23. 

Very good, friend C. Now will every one 
of our readers who gets stung try this sim- 
= matter of heating, as mentioned above ? 

ay be it will turn out like some other 
things that work with some people and do 
not with others. I know that hot water 
will often relieve the pain of a sprain or 
bruise, almost as if by magic. The water 
must be so hot that it will almost make you 
cry out. I do not understand it; but ldo 
know that, when the pain from the hot wa- 
ter begins, to abate, the pain of the sprain 
goes with it. 





ADULTERATED (?) HONEY. 


SAID TO COME FROM CHAS. F. MUTH & SON; HOW 
THE GENTLEMEN HANDLE THE MATTER. 


FRIEND Root:—Dec. 12I sent to Mr. Meek, who 
is a very good man, a keg of as fine clover honey as 
there is. Now, Mr. Meek sends me the money—yes, 
but he shakes his head, and seems to say that that 
home-made stuff is too fine for honey. Mr. Meek’s 
good opinion is of interest to us, and it would bea 
pity to permit him to make erroneous statements 
in his publications. His letter and my reply, with 
your own remarks in GLEANINGS, will do, perhaps, 
a lot of good. I will inclose both. Caas. F, MuTH. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 23. 


Chas. F. Muth & Son:—The keg came to hand yes- 
terday. If this is honey, I must confess I had never 
seen the article before, though I have several 
stands, and have been acquainted with bees for 
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more than half acentury. I keep it, not because it 

is honey, but, having ordered it, I feel under obliga- 

tion todo so. This home-made article may do as a 

substitute. Find my check for amount. Please re- 

ceipt and return bill. ZEPHANIAH MEEK. 
Catlettsburg, Ky., Dec. 18. 


Oopy of Reply. 

Zephaniah Meek :—-Your favor is at hand inclosing 
$5.80, balancing invoice of 12th inst. Accept thanks. 
Your letter causes a smile, without the least bit of 
ill feeling on our part, because we know that you 
are sincere and conscientious. However, we say 
that we never soiled our fingers by adulteration. 
We, too, are sincere, and I would add that we will 
pay you one hundred dollars if you will prove that 
the honey we sent you is not the pure product of 
the bee, derived from clover and linden blossoms. 
Hoping that a closer examination will convince you 
that we have sold you some of the best honey in 
the world, and wishing to supply you in the future, 
we are, with best wishes of,the season, 

Yours, Caas. F. Mota & Son. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec. 23. 


We take pleasure in assuring friend Meek 
that C. F. Muth never sold a drop of adul- 
terated honey, if he knew it; and as heisa 
veteran in the business, and about as keen 
and sharp a business man as you can find in 
Cincinnati or elsewhere, there is n>t much 
probability that he has been deceived. 


—_ 
—— 


WILEY’S FALSEHOOD. 


A MICHIGAN MAN WANTS TO KNOW IF THERE IS A 
“SILVER LINING” TO IT. 





a_ 








I HAVE long wanted some one to give me the 
bright side of Prof. Wiley’s pleasantry. I have 
been expecting Bro. Root to show us the “silver 
lining to the cloud,’”’ as he commonly sees the 
bright side of every thing. I thought that, when 
the Rambler got his bearings he would tell us of the 
service the professor had done us poor bee-keep- 
ers. Butitis not likely that they ever drove into 
town on a one-horse chaise, with seven boxes of 
honey, and had a glass-front groceryman come out 
and pay the high market price, *‘ and a little more,” 
for the honey, just because he knew by the looks of 
your rig that you were not handling bogus honey— 
he, the groceryman, being suspicious of that honey 
down at the commission house, ‘‘so white and fair.” 
And then when you are selling honey that you did 
not take off the hive as soon as sealed, or, rather, 
sections that you have been three years trying to 
get the bees to put honey in, the surface of which 
is geographically expressed as gently undulated, 
the woodwork varnished with propolis, and color 
variegated; and when your attention is called to 
these defects, you can speak right out that it is 
none of your “ bogus manufactured artificial hon- 
ey;” but thatitis juc: ‘s the bees made it—honest 
honey. And then when you have put the best sec- 
tions outside, and best side out at that, if you do 
not have enough good ones for the outsides you 
can cover up a poor-looking one with one of A. I. 
Root’s cards, offering one thousand doliars reward; 
and if there is a kick, you can get in some sledge- 
hammer blows that the bees do not make them all 
alike, as a machine would; and even if you are not 
much of a talker you will be able to convince nine 
out of ten personsthat the bees made it; that it is 
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honest honey, and honesty covers a multitude of 
faults. Andthen your friends and neighbors buy 
of you. They know that they are getting what 
they pay for; but they are not so sure of that hon- 
ey that is shipped in to commission houses by those 
honey-kings. 

If it were not for that humbugging superstition 
produced by Prof. Wiley’s after-dinner pleasantry, 
those king-bees of Cuba, California, and Wisconsin 
would have crushed the life out of us poor but hon- 
est bee-keepers, in our home market, long ago. 

FRANK L. LEE. 

Farmington, Mich., Dec. 14, 1889. 

Thanks, friend Lee. I can just fancy that 
a comical smile was playing on one side of 
your mouth when you wrote this. Yes, 
there is a faint glimmer of a silver lining ; 
but over against it, in striking contrast, is 
the dark cloud of unretracted falsehoods 

assed from one newspaper to another. Just 
he other day a prominent lawyer in Cleve- 
land sent down to Medina for a crate of 
‘**choice bees’ honey.” ‘“* Why in the world 
should you send to Medina when there is 
just as good honey in almost all the grocer- 
ies and commission houses right in your 
own city, and perhaps at your own door ?”’ 
I thought. Reading on down the letter a 
little further the writer said, ‘‘ I am afraid 
of the honey that is in Cleveland. I know 
that your honey is the honest product of the 
bees.’”” From one point of view, Wiley’s 
falsehood benefited us to the extentof a sin- 
le crate of honey. That was the silver lin- 
ing you referred to. From another point of 
view, there are thousands and thousands of 
customers just like this a, lawyer, 
who like good honey, and would use it, pro- 
viding the ban of suspicion had not been 
laced on it by willful and malicious false- 
oods circulated by the press. While this 
state of affairs enables us to sell now and 
then a crate of honey which we should not 
otherwise have sold, it prevents the sale of 
thousands of other crates of just as good 
and honest ‘* bees’ honey ”’ in the city, which 
the consumer is suspicious of. ERNEST. 





—— 


CHEESE-CLOTH AS A BASE FOR 
FOUNDATION. 


SUCCESSFULLY IN USE IN 100 COLONIES IN 
ARIZONA. 








I HAVE been using foundation on cheese (or but- 
ter) cloth for two years, and I like it very much. 
In this hot climate, where the mercury often goes 
up to 110°, we feel the need of something to hold 
our combs from melting down, especially when ex- 
tracting. You know, as well as myself, if the bees 
are well shaded they will take care of the combs, 
with proper ventilation; but when we undertake to 
extract from these combs, with the mercury up to 
110°, we often have quite a mess of broken combs. 
Now, friend Root, the only objection to cloth dip- 
ped in wax is the inclination of the bees to gnaw at 
it and take it out, as suggested in the A BC book. 
I find, if I dip it often enough, or, in other words, if 
I make the coating of wax thick enough, there is 
no trouble about it. They will finish it up in nice 
style, and it works allright. I have about 100 hives 
supplied with combs made in the above way. To 
put them in the frames, I have a machine that 
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presses them in nicely. Then I put in about four 
little quarter-inch wire nails, which hold them se- 
curely in place. I first cut the cloth just the size of 
my frames, and then dip it in the wax about four 
times, when it is thick enough for all purposes. 

Now, friend Root, is it not possible for you to get 
a very fine wire cloth, say of copper, woven so as to 
make the meshes about 3) to the inch, so a3 not to 
cost more than one ortwocents to the foot? If 
that can be done, bee-keepers can make a founda- 
tion that will be the thing for this hot country. If 
iron wire could be made fine enough, I have no 
doubt but it would be just as good, but I have my 
doubts about their being able to make it fine 
enough to answer the purpose. You have done 
much in furnishing bee-keepers with cheap wire 
cloth for other purposes, and if any one can get this 
thing, youcan. Letus hear from you on this sub- 
ject. JOHN L. GREGG. 

Tempe, Arizona, Dec. 14, 1889. 

Friend G., no doubt you can succeed with 
cheese-cloth by coating it with so great 
a quantity of wax; but, dear friend, just 
think what it costs you. You are not aware, 
perhaps, that we have already tinned wire, 
so small that it will just give us only the 
strength desired. In fact, No. 36 we have 
decided to be too small for the wired frames 
illustrated in our catalogue. Our good 


friend Vandeusen, however, makes flat-bot- . 


tom foundation on this very small wire, and 
he can put in just as many wires as you 
choose. You will find this wired founda- 
tion much cheaper, I am sure, than to use 
so great a quantity of wax as you do on 


cheese-cloth. The expense of the wax is the 


trouble. If you use less wax, so as to make 
the base of the cells about the usual thick- 
ness, the bees will surely go to work and 
tear the cloth, sooner or later. We have 
tested it pretty thoroughly. Very likely 
you require not only wired combs, but 
combs with additional wires, in your very 
hot climate of Arizona. 


Oe i 
BEE-YARDS. 


SHALL THE GROUND BE SODDED, OR SCRAPED 
LIKE A BRICK-YARD, A LA BOARDMAN? 


In GLEANINGS for Nov. 15I notice what friend 
Boardman says in regard to scraping off the turf, 
etc., in bee-yards, and in some former edition I 
think you stated yourself that a bee yard should be 
as clean asa brick-yard. No one enjoys seeing a 
nice bee-yard more than I do; but what makes the 
nicest bee-yard may be a difference in taste in dif- 
ferent persons. For my part I do not like to seea 
bee-yard or any other yard appear as barren as the 
ground of the *‘ Garden of the Gods”’ in the Rocky 
Mountains. Notbing in the world can approach in 
appearance a lordly coat of verdant green sod, as 
well in a bee-yard as any other yard or lawn. How 
would a public park in acity appearif the turf were 
scraped off with Bro. Boardman’s saw-scraper? 
CEMENT BOTTOMS AND DOORYARDS FOR EN- 

TRANCES, AND HOW TO MAKE. 

I love to have bee-yards as well as house-yards as 
green as they can be made; but at the same time, 
have a clean place without grass, to place the hives 
upon. This can easily be had by simply making a 
cement floor for that purpose. To do so, make a 
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frame of strips two inches wide by one inch thick, 
of a size large enough to project over the sides and 
rear of the hive four inches, and in front 24 inches. 
Nail stays across to keepit square. Place it on the 
ground where you wish to set your hive, and mark 
around the outside of it. Remove it, and. witha 
sharp spade cut down through the marks about 
four inches deep, and remove the ground to that 
depth inside of the marks. Then fill up the exca- 
vation with fine rocks, pounded down solid, and 
just even with the outside surface. Remove the 
stays on your frame, and apply it as before, sloping 
downward in front about aninch. Now fill up the 
frame even with the top, with a mixture of *4 good 
cement and *®; sand, thoroughly mixed dry, and 
then water enough to make athin mortar. Slope 
off the top corners after leveling off with a straight- 
edge and trowel, and you have an everlasting floor 
for your pets that needs no scraping. Sowjyour 
yard in dandelion and white clover; and in the 
spring, when the former isin bloom, and you see the 
bees enjoying themselves at it, I think you will 
want no more scraped bee-yards. The lawn-mower 
is sufficient. J. B. BAUMBERGER. 

Washington, Kan., Dec. 10. 

Friend B., your planis tiptop. Essential- 
ly the same thing has been given, however, 
before. Are you sure you have got it thick 
enough to stand 14 or x) below zero ? Even 
if it is, 1 am inclined to think that many of 
us can get slates or very thin stone flagging 
so as to be cheaper than the cement. 


Tg 
HONEY FROM LOBELIA. 


MEDICATED HONEY FOR THE CURE OF COUGHS, 
COLDS, CONSUMPTION, CATARKRA, ETC. 


We respectfully call your attention to our lobe- 
lia honey that the bees gathered and stored with 
our surplus, during the months of August and Sep- 
tember, 1889. We wish they hadn’t done it, for our 
surplus is not salable unless for medicinal pur- 
poses. The pastures were thickly covered with lobe- 
lia,and in due season the bees went to work and 
stored honey that has a stroug taste of lobelia. In 
fact, it is so strong that a very little of it will nau- 
seate a person, and in many cases vomit him. We 
got but little honey that was not so tinctured with 
it as to be worthless; yet it is beautiful, clear, heavy 
honey. Brood-chambers are full of it, so our bees 
have their cough medicine handy. What next? 

Rochester, O., Jan. 1. M. W. SHEPHERD. 

Well, old friend, I am inclined to think 
that the lobelia honey you have on hand is 
worth a good many times the ‘price of ordi- 
nary honey. Lobelia is now a recognized 
remedial agent in medicine, and I think it 
quite likely that this notice will bring you a 
call for all you have, at a good aha You 
may send me five or ten pounds for our own 
use. I have before mentioned, that, when | 
was quite small, [ was for several years 
weak and feeble from the effects of inflam- 
mation of the lungs. Well, my cough was 
so distressing that almost every winter for 
several years they were afraid it would be 
the death of me. Lobelia always gave re- 
lief. I used to take eno to feel just the 
least symptoms of vo and then the 
cough would “‘ let up.” I got older | 
used to carry lobelia-pods in my pocket, to 
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chew when I was in school, wi 2n my cough- 
ing would disturb others. Still, the poison 
must be taken with discrimination; but I 
should think your lobelia honey would be 
just the article exactly. One could deter- 
mine by experiment just the quantity need- 
ed to produce the desired result. I should 
be exceedingly glad of opinions from our 
medical brethren in regard to lobelia honey. 
As we may hear from a good many, please 
let us be brief and to the point. Meanwhile, 
friend S., you had better put a pene on your 
medicated honey, and do not be in a hurry 
to dispose of it all. 


EP 060 


THE MICHIGAN STATE BEE-KEEPERS’ 
CONVENTION. 





SECTIONS OPEN ALL AROUND. 


Continued from last issue. 





THERE was quite a long discussion in re- 
gard to sections with openings for bees all 
around instead of at the tops and bottoms 
only. Our friend H. D. Cutting brought 
samples of both kinds, showing very dis- 
tinctly that the bees fastened the comb hon- 
ey mure securely to the wood of the section 
where there were openings at the sides as 
well as at the top and bottom. The reason 
of this I never clearly understood before. 
It seems that the bees leave passages for 
their convenience, at the corners and at the 
sides, where the sections are made in the 
usual way but where openings are also 
made in the sides, allowing them to pass free- 
ly from one section across to the next, they 
seem to decide that these holes through the 
comb are not needed. Now, this not only 
gives us mure honey in a section, but it 
gives us comb honey more securely fasten- 
ed to the sides, thus greatly, it would seem 
obviating the danger of breaking down, and 
leakage during shipment. This is a very 
important matter, if it should transpire to 
be true. There is, however, a difficulty in 
using sections open all around in most of 
our usual arrangements, especially where 
the T ts ge which has been so largely 
adopted of late, is in use. The difficulty is 
this: Where sections are to be open at the 
sides as well as at the top, the sides must 
come tight up against each other. If they 
do not, the bees will stick propolis and glue 
in the crack or opening. If this opening is 
large enough to allow a bee to pass clear 
through, it would not be so bad; but the 
space left where the tongue of the T tin 
goes up through is just right to get the sec- 
tions ly propolized. Of course, this can 
be scraped off, but the labor is very much 
greater. We have in our aniaries obviated 
the trouble by turning the T tin over so the 
tongue is downward. This, however. ne- 
cessitates having the bee-space of the T su- 
per at the bottom instead of on top—an ar- 
rangement which has been pretty universal- 
ly decided to be objectionable. I should be 
glad of facts from experience, in regard to 
the matter. 


JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT. 


Very large yields were reported, both of 
honey and grain. One report was given of 
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20 bushels from 18 acres of ground. There 
was quite a discussion in regard to Japan- 
ese buckwheat for flour. Several millers 
had complained because it was so much 
larger than any buckwheat they had ever 
heard of before, it would not go through 
their screens; ard some of them made flour 
of it by sifting out all the largest and plump- 
est kernels. hese best kernels were called 
‘* screenings.” Bee-keepers were advised 
to look into the matter whenever per take 
Japanese buckwheat to mill. A miller at 
Lansing, Mich., however, pronounced it the 
finest buckwheat he ever ground. Very 
likely he had screens adapted to it. Thirty- 
one pounds of flour were obtained from a 
bushel of grain. As the flour is quoted at 2 
cts. per Ib., it would seem that the grain 
ought to be worth from 60 to 75 cts. per bush- 
el, for making into flour. 


TAYLOR’S METHOD OF FINDING QUEENS. 


Our friend R. L. Taylor gave the follow- 
ing method of getting a queen quickly from 
a powerful colony. If I remember correct- 
ly, it was to provide your hives with some 
sort of perforated zinc honey-board; then 
when you wish to find the queen, smoke the 
bees at the entrance, and drum on the back 
of hive just enough to alarm them, so they 
will commence going up through the honey- 
board. It seems that the queen starts very 
quickly under the influence of an alarm like 
this; therefore all we have to do to find her 
is to pry up the honey-board and turn it 
over. She will be found on the under side, 
trying to get through. Friend Taylor, in 
order to prove the feasibility of this method. 
took 25 colonies, one after another, and 
found the queens of every one of them as 
gry as he could go over them,in the way 

have described. Our friends will recog- 
nize this as somewhat similar to friend Hed- 
don’s plan for finding queens by turning 
over a section of his divisible brood-cham- 
ber. I have often secured queens from box 
hives by drumming say a pint of bees into a 
super or empty box placed over the hive. 
As soon as a pint have collected in this up- 
per receptacle, you will be almost certain to 
find the queen among them. By friend Tay- 
lor’s method she starts out to go up in the 
same way. The worker-bees, of course, 
pass through the zine readily. She, being 
prevented, however, will be found on the 
under side. 

SHALL WE USE BASSWOOD FOR SECTIONS ? 

This matter was very thoroughly discuss- 
ed. Several members present told us that 
both basswood and white poplar were bein 
gathered up, for use in the paper-mills ; an 
one statement was made, to the effect that 
more basswood was being cut from one lo- 
cality for the above purpose than all the 
bee-keepers in the United States together 
were using; therefore should we decide 
with friend Boardman and friend Manum 
not to use basswood any more for sections, 
these other fellows would probably cut it all 
off for their use. This is not very good rea- 
soning, I know; but is it worth while for us 
to stop using basswood just to let other in- 
dustries take it from us? White poplar 
seems to be found in considerable quantities 
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in many localities, but the timber is usually 
small. Somebody asked about the white 
poplar in Ohio. Friend Hunt remarked 
that Ohio was not so ‘‘ pop’lar ”’ since elec- 
tion. The president here called him to or- 
der, reminding him that politics was out of 
place in a bee-keepers’ convention. This 
timber, called white poplar, seems to be the 
same thing that we have for years been ac- 
customed to call aspen, or, in other locali- 
ties, “ quaking asp.” This latter name is 
given on account of the peculiar tremulous 
motion of the leaves when stirred by a 
breeze. Another brother got up here to tell 
us that the aspen in his locality furnishes 
so much honey that it would damage bim al- 
most as much to cut it off as it would to cut 
off the basswood. It yields its honey so 
early in the season, however, the bees are 
seldom as well prepared to gather it, there- 
fore it can not be of as much value as bass- 
wood. Now, dear friends, it seems to me 
that about the only encouraging outlet for 
us is to plant basswood forests, and may be 
poplar also. They are both exceedingly 
rapid growers. In many localities we need 
not go to the trouble of planting—simply 
keep live stock from the woodlands, cut out 
the other timber, and te will very soon 
have a basswood orchard or a basswood for- 
est, if you choose, to your heart’s content. 
1 am inclined to think it will pay bee-men 
to pick out pieces of woodland in their vi- 
cinity, and set to work in a systematic way 
to encourage the basswoods. On page 10, 
Jan. 1, I mentioned where basswood sprouts 
had come up around the stumps in the com- 
paratively short period of ten years, so as to 
give trees large — to yield honey and 
to make sections. Where you own a piece 
of basswood timber, you can monopolize the 
matter; and it seems quite likely that a 
basswood forest would pay, even for other 
purposes than sections and honey. Come, 
boys, let’s get at it. Look over the bass- 
wood tracts in your neighborhood; and 
where the land is not held too high, buy it 
up and go to work encouraging the little 
basswood-trees. If you have the time, and 
feel like it, you can get a more even stand 
by doing a little transplanting. I for one 
should like to go out this very afternoon 
and start the thing going. It is true, we 
have eight or ten acres of transplanted 
trees already, but it is not enough. Every 
man who proposes to make bee culture his 
occupation for life ought to have 25 or more 
acres of basswood, all his own, somewhere 
in range of the flight of his bees. If he 
goes to work earnestly, cutting off the oth- 
er timber, and peeing | the basswood, 
in the majority of cases I think his children 
will respect his memory enough to keep the 
project going. What do you say? I did 
not give the above suggestions at the con- 
vention, but I give them now. Have you 
any thing better to offer ? 
FLAT-BOTTOM FOUNDATION. 

Quite a number testified to the fact that 
comb built out on flat-bottom foundation 
has less of a fishbone than on foundation 
made of the natural sha The reason 


seems to be, that the bees, in changing the 
flat-bottom to the natural-shape cell, thin 


the base more to the thickness of natural 
comb than with the other. I believe it was 
generally admitted, that bees are often 
slower to commence working on it; but this 
is not always so, and need not prove to be 
very much of a hindrance. 





HKADS OF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS. 











LENDING GLEANINGS, FINDING SOMETHING TO DO 
AT HOMK, ETC. 

Mr. Root:—GLEANINGS is one of the journals that 
ought to be found in the family of every bee-keep- 
er, gardener, and farmer. There is but or? thing 
lacking in it, and that is a poultry department. I 
think that is the next thing to bees. There is not 
enough attention paid to poultry. It is useless for 
me to even try to estimate the value I have receiv- 
ed from GLEANINGS and your A BC book. I have 
been a constant reader since Jan. 1, 1882. Pardon 
me if 1 have done wrong; but I don’t think there is 
a family within four miles of me but that I have 
given a copy of GLEANINGs to,in order that they 
may reap the benefit. I make my bees do as I 
please. I have them boiling over all the time. | 
have too many irons in the fire to be comfortable. 
I am a blacksmith, bee-keeper, poultry-breeder, 
stone-mason, buggy-painter, carpenter, and wagon- 
wood maker ; but I do not goaway from home to do 
work. T. A. INGHRAM, 

Waynesburg, Pa., Dec. 25. 

Well, well, good friend, we are certainly 
very much obliged to you for your kind 
wishes. You have not done any wrong at 
all in lending GLEANINGS, so far as we are 
concerned. Just keep lending them, right 
and left, in the same way, and tell us how 
many numbers you lose, and we will replace 
them free of charge. Don’t be at all back- 
ward, for we have stacks of them that will 
probably never be used, unless for . 
rags. Surely you are taking pains to find 
something to do; and I agree with you that 
it is worth a great deal to be able to find 
plenty of work at home, without being 
obliged to run around for it. A man who 
can induce people to come to him is certain- 
ly in much better shape than the one who 
has to go around and beg for something to 
do. I often think about saying more in 
GLEANINGS in regard to poultry ; but our 
agricultural papers have so much of it, be- 
sides our regular poultry - journals, that 
there hardly seems to be any great need of 
any thing from us in the matter. 

A NEW 5-CENT PACKAGE FOR EXTRACTED HONEY ;: 
USING AN EGG-SHELL, AND SEALING WITH WAX. 
Isend you by mail today a new package for ex- 

tracted honey, filled with honey which I think 

might be granulated by this time-—at least, I be- 

lieve it is new, as I have never heard of such a 

package before. The cost of them is nothing to 

those who keep poultry, as the contents can be 

used. A pin or fine needle is sufficient to make a 

hole with at the small end of the egg. The other 

end will require a hole at least as large as a smal! 
pea. Ican not give the exact proportion of bees- 
wax and rosin used in sealing. I use a glass syr- 
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inge for filling them, as the honey must be kept 
away from the edge of the shell. In order to make 
a proper job of sealing, it is necessary to counter- 
act by cold the heat of the wax when sealing, as the 
heat has a tendency to expand the contents, there- 
by forcing the honey out through the hot wax, and 
spoiling the job. I hope to have some of these 
packages at the World’s Fair in 1892, as well as oth- 
ers which are under way. 
THE DOVETAILED HIVE; MOVING BEES. 

Iam very much interested in the Dovetailed hive 
for moving in the flat to and from out-apiaries; but 
| suppose they have to be nailed about as well as 
any Other hive. I moved my bees last summer into 
a basswood locality 15 miles from here, and I think 
| was well repaid for the extra trouble and expense. 

THE PICTURE-GALLERY. 

I want to thank you a little extra for the illus- 
trated supplement to GLEANINGS. Iam sure there 
are a lot of unspoken thanks among your subscrib- 
ers. This letter gives me an opportunity to vent 
mine. W. HARMER. 

Manistee, Mich , Dec. 30. 


RAISING QUEENS IN NUCLEUS HIVES. 

I should like to have you tell me how to starta 
nucleus to raising queens. I have 538 colonies of 
bees, and it is my second year inthe business. 1 
don’t know every thing, and all the old bee-men 
around here tell me it can’t be done. If it can, I 
want to do it this coming spring. 

Hammond, Wis., Dec. 23, 1889. A. E. BRADFORD. 

Most assuredly, nucleus colonies will raise 
queens, if you make them queenless during 
the warm months, or when bees can fly. It 
is better to have the cells reared in full colo- 
nies, then he the hatched queens to nuclei, 
tobe fertilized. Full particulars are given 
in the ABC. You will be interested in 
reading, also, G. M. Doolittle’s book on 
queen-rearing, price $1.00, postpaid. Itcan 
be had of us. 


WARM WEATHER FOR BEES IN THE CELLAR. 

We put 156 colonies of bees in the cellar. The 
last one was put in on Thanksgiving day, and it has 
been 80 warm ever since (4 weeks now) that it has 
been very difficult to keep them quiet enough; but 
by keeping the two windows open all the time, and 
the door opposite windows open that come up- 
stairs into the hall, and the outside hall-door open, 
the cellar is kept dark and well ventilated; yet they 
get so lively some days we are obliged to close the 
windows, and throw water over the floor. I never 
knew it to be warm so long in winter before. 

Roseville, Ill., Dec. 26, 1889. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 

We have been having remarkably warm 
weather; in fact, pansies in our flower 
garden would stick up their pretty heads 
during almost the whole of last December. 
Yet our 40 colonies in the cellar have been 
quiet, and the cellar has maintained a uni- 
form temperature of from 44 to 46 degrees. 
Qur cellar is under the front room of the 
house, and the windows are shaded, or rath- 
er covered, by the floor of the front porch. 
This darkens, as well as helps to keep down 
the temperature. The walls, being 14 in. 
thick of masonry, the temperature does not 
vary much. 

NEW POLLEN; WARM WEATHER. 

We are baving a very warm winter. So far it is 

more like spring than winter, and has been so al- 
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most all this and last month. The thermometer 
is ranging from 70 to 80°. Our dooryard is sod- 
ded with Bermuda grass, and it is now like a green 
carpet. The maples are budded out, and the bees 
have been bringing ina little pollen for three or 
four days. Vegetable seeds that were scattered in 
the open ground are coming up thick, such as to- 
matoes, okra, and mustard; and corn is up two or 
three inches high. I was raised in this county, and 
have never seen any thing like it. I feel asif we 
ought to be planting our crops. We have not had 
cold weather, even to kill our pork. We have had 
but few frosts yet, and then ice formed in water- 
buckets standing out, only once or twice, and that 


last month. 
MY REPORT FOR 1889. 


I commenced in spring, 1889, with 29 colonies, and 
increased to 51. I took off, extracted honey, 2716 
lbs.; beeswax, only 24 Ibs. In 1-lb. sections, not full 
pounds, 1700. I left, I thought, plenty in hives, but 
I may have to feed back some. Honey nearly all 
sold. R. J. MATHEWS. 

Riverton, Miss., Dec. 26. 


A WARM CHRISTMAS. 

This goes to you to-day, to record the fact that 
on Christmas day, 1889, all doors and windows are 
open, birds singing, bees flying, flowers blooming, 
at a temperature of 74° in the shade! Bees are 
swarming on flowering quince, which is in full 
bloom. We've had no winter, except a few days in 
November, A second crop of potatoes was plowed 
up, and the ground sown toalate crop of buck- 
wheat in the fall. The ones not gathered that re- 
mained inthe ground have produced a third crop 
of nice rosy potatoes that we are eating now. 
Strawberries are in bloom. C. P. COFFIN. 

Pontotoc, Miss., Dec. 25, 1889. 

Warm weather during this Christmas does 
not seem to be confined to the South. Even 
here in the North we have been having pan- 
sies growing in our flower-garden almost 
every day in December. 


UNUSUAL WEATHER; BROOD-REARING IN % OF 
THE COLONIES. 

This is Christmas day. Bees, so far as I can learn, 
are wintering nicely in Central Obio. We are hav- 
ing a succession of beautiful sunshiny days; and 
in looking over my apiary to-day I find that brood- 
rearing is in progress to a limited extent, with 
nearly two-thirds of my colonies. I donot think it 
best, though, to encourage it at this season of the 
year. Bees,so far, have consumed very little of 
their winter stores. H. C. MOOREHOUSE. 

Marengo, Ohio, Dec. 25. 








NO COLD WEATHER. 
I have 71 colonies of bees in fairto extra good 
condition, at present writing. We have not had any 
very cold weather, but agreat amount ofrain. It 
has been raining since five o’clock this morning, 
and now, at2Pp.M., there are indications of snow. 
I would say, with reference to Japanese buck- 
wheat, to those who wish to grow buckwheat, there 
is nothing to equal it, either for grain or bee-pas- 
ture. H. P. HACKETT. 
Kiver, O., Jan. 1. 


UNUSUAL DECEMBER WEATHER FOR O8IO. 
How is this?) The bees are carrying in pollen this 
2lst day of December, from dandelions. They are 
out in abundance here in Ohio, and the 
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thermometer stands at 65° in the shade in the day 
time, and very little frost at night. 
Jewett, Ohio, Dec. 21. 


DAVID LUCAS. 


SOFT MAPLES OPEN IN DECEMBER. 
1 find this day that the bees are working on the 
soft-maple and the peach, which are in full bloom. 
Temperature is 70 in the shade. What is this world 
coming to? JOHN F. Hepp. 
Boonville, Ind., Dec. 28. 


A REMARKABLE SEASON. 

We are having a very remarkable season. Pas- 
tures are green enough to be tolerably good grazing. 
Peach and plum trees are blooming; fig-trees have 
young leaves and young figs, some of them as large 
as the end of your thumb. T. N. BEDFORD. 

Fayette, Miss., Dec. 30. 








THE UNUSUAL CLIMATE OF TEXAS. 
This is an unusually mild fall. This county, Fay- 
ette, is 10) miles north of the Gulf of Mexico, and is 
by no means the mildest county of this great State. 
We had a light frost about Nov. 18, which killed the 
tenderest vegetation in the low lands; but now 
cotton is still blooming on the high lands, a blossom 
of which | here inclose you. Bees have been quite 
busy for the last two weeks gathering pollen and 
honey from elm, cottonwood, and wild peach, all of 
which are blooming profusely now; but we expect 
a norther soon, which will drive the busy little bee 
home, and kill most of the flowers and blossoms, 
and give us a chance to kill hogs for meat. In this 
mild climate we can kill only when a norther blows 
up. We have had good crops of all kinds, and mon- 
ey is flush. J.C. MELCHER. 
O'Quinn, Tex., Dec. 20. 


A MILD WINTER LN TEXAS. 

This has been a poor year for bees here. My bees 
have not made a pound of surplus honey this year. 
In fact, I thought I should have to feed them up for 
winter, but they made some honey from cotton and 
broom weed, very late, perhaps enough to winter 
them. I increased my stock from 7 to 17. The 
weather here for the last three or four weeks has 
been very warm. We go in our shirt-sleeves; bees 
are flying every day. It rained a great deal through- 
out the summer, which accounts, I suppose, for no 
honey. Most of my bees are Italian now; but I 
had one hive of blacks, or hybrids, that brought in 
more honey than any of them, though no stronger 
than some. W. A. CARTMELL. 

Crowley, Texas, Dec. 14. 


A CALL FOR A CONVENTION OF MARYLAND BEE- 
KEEPERS. 

Having so often wondered why the bee-keepers 
of Maryland could not organize and properly sup- 
port an association, ],some months ago, broached 
the subject to several bee-keepers in this vicinity, 
and wrote an article, which was published in the 
American Bee Journal, page 756, 1888. This called 
forth but one reply (page 803, 1888); and being very 
much engaged I dropped the subject for the time 
being. I should now like to propose it again 
through your columns. 

When speaking on the subject toa member of 
the Tri State Bee-keepers’ Association he informed 
me that he was awaiting the call of the secretary; 
but, alas! he has been waiting many years in vain. 
The last convention of that association was held, 
he told me, severakyears ago, in Hagarstown, Md. 


Can you not stirthem up alittle, or are they dead 
and buried? and if so, can you give us any informa- 
tion as to their death and burial? 
Baltimore, Md., Dec. 24. HORACE BANKS 
We hope the bee-keepers of Maryland wil! 
respond to this at once. Write to friend 
Banks, if you are interested. 


FEEDING SOURED HONEY. 

I have a quantity of strained honey which is three 
years old, and may have soured. I wish to feed it 
to my bees, butI do not know whether it will an- 
swer the purpose as it now is. Will you be kind 
enough to advise me what to do, how to prepare it, 
etc.? W. STICKNEY. 

Rathboneville, N. Y., Dec. 27. ' 


The first thing to be done, friend S., is to 
ascertain whether the honey is soured or 
not. If it is,it must be scalded, and be 
sure not to burn it or scorch it. You can 
then feed it like any other. It is a pretty 
hard matter to feed liquid food, however, 
in the depth of winter—that is, unless we 
have weather so warm that the bees can fly. 
If, after having scalded it, there is still any 
trace of honey being spoiled, do not think of 
feeding it until we have settled warm 
weather, say April or wer If you feed it 
during cold weather, it will surely give your 
bees the dysentery. 


TO GET RID OF ANTS’ NESTS; BEE-STINGS A CURE 
FOR RHEUMATISM. 

I use lye to destroy ant-heaps around the bees. 
Make it weak where it is to be used around the 
roots of trees. Now about rheumatism. I had it 
over forty years in my right arm, from my elbow 
to my shoulders. In transferring a very cross 
swarm of bees they everlastingly went for my 
wrists. The rheumatism is gone,and I can now 
throw a stone with that arm as well as ever, and 
the bee-stings did it. J.B. WHITON. 

Ithaca, Mich., Dec. 23, 1889. 

BROOD IN THE SECTIONS, CAUSED BY TOO LARGE 
OPENINGS. 

I used other sections last season, and I got ter- 
ribly beat. The openings were too large, and about 
one-half the first-crop honey could not be taken on 
account of brood inthem. I noticed this by using 
yours first, and the others, last season. 

Farmington, Mo., Dec. 16. JACOB HELBER. 


Friend H., you have started something 
that I had not thought of before, or, at 
least, Ido not remember that it has ever 
come up. Your experiment seems to be 
quite conclusive. e should be glad to 
hear from others in regard to this very mat- 
ter. 


BEE-STINGS NOT A CURE FOR RHEUMATISM. 

I have been troubled with rheumatism more or 
less all summer; and when I went to fix my bees for 
winter I got tremendously stung. Asa rule, I don't 
care much whether I’m stung or not; but on this 
occasion I was almost glad, on account of the rheu- 
matism. Well, a day or two after the stinging | 
had the worst attack of rheumatism I ever had in 
my life. Are we to understand by that that the 
stinging was the cause of the severe attack? 

This has been a very dry summer. From about 
the first of June till very lately, when the wet 
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weather set in, my rheumatism disappeared almost 
entirely. Are we to think from that, that wet 
weather is a cure for rheumatism? 

Wyoming, Ont., Nov. 26, 1889. A. DUNCAN. 


Friend D., we should say, from your re- 
port in regard to bee-stings, that they were 
corte not always of benefit in cases of 
rheumatism; but when you speak of rheu- 
matism being better in wet weather, we 
should be inclined to say you didn’t have 
rheumatism at all; or if you did, it must 
have been a sort of contrary kind. Damp- 
ness has always been considered bad for 
rheumatism, so far as I know. 





ALFALFA IN KANSAS. 

| have 20 colonies to transfer for a neighbor who 
is tired of the box and log hive. What time in the 
spring, early or late, would be best for doing the 
transferring? Three crops of alfalfa were cut here 
this season, without irrigation. We have bad very 
fine weather so far,as there has not been a day 
this month when the bees did not fly, and fill the 
air with their merry hum. We were much pleased 
with the ** Picture Gallery ” in GLEANINGS for Dec. 
15, and heartily wish you success. 

McFarland, Kan., Dec. 21. M. H. LITTLETON. 

Transfer in the spring during apple 
bloom. For particulars, see *‘ Transferring ”’ 
in A BC of Bee Culture. 

GETTING RID OF ALFALFA. 

Can alfalfa be plowed and killed out, if it should 
be desirable to do so? A. A. SANBORN. 

Westfield, Mass., Dec. 16. 

Although I have not had any experience 
in this line, I feel quite sure that altalfa can 
be plowed under, just like any other clover. 
Of course, the roots go very much deeper 
than you plow; but I am quite certain that 
it will not come up again ifafair sod is 
turned under. Will some of our alfalfa- 
growing friends tell me whether I am right ? 


A CORRECTION ON THE USE OF TERMS. 

! want to correct a mistake which you, in common 
with some other of our American brethren, are in 
the habit of fallinginto. On more than one occasion 
you have referred to Ontario bee-keepers as 
“ Canucks.” You are evidently not aware that this 
term is applicable only to the habitans of Quebec— 
in other words, to French Canadians. “ Johnny 
Canuck,” arrayed in his blanket, coat, capoo, and 
tasseled night-cap, is typical only of the old 
vovageurs Of Lower Canada, and is in no way ap- 
plicable to the people of Ontario. As well might 
you apply the term Yankee to the natives of Virgin- 
it or Mississippi as “Canucks” to the major portion 
of the Canadian people. 

On several occasions you refer to Mr. J. B. Hall az 
aScotecbmam. I have always believed him to be «. 
genuine “John Bull,” and I think he is sufficiently 
“English, you know,” to prefer being spoken of as 
Such. Canadian, I think, is the appellation he likes 
best. This ig not in a spirit of fault-finding, but 
rather to correct unintentional mistakes. 

Owen Sound, Jan. 6, 1890. R. MCKNIGAT. 

We were under the impression that Mr. 
llall said he was a Scotchman ; but whether 
he be a “Johnny Bull,” a Scotchman, ora 
Canadian, it is all good blood. We certain- 


ly beg pardon for the use of the term 


‘**Canuck,” as applied to our Canadian 
friends, as has appeared in our columns. 
As you very kindly intimate, it was an unin- 
tentional mistake, one that will not occur 

ain in our columns, and we hope not else- 
where. 


REPORTS ENCOURAGING. 


HOW AN INVESTMENT OF $230 BROUGHT IN $455; 
ALFALFA. 

Linvested $23) in bees last March. I sold bees 
and honey to the amount of $455, and have 32 
swarms in good ‘condition for winter. Bees in this 
part get the most of their surplus from alfalfa, 
there being an abundance of it here. J. W. BELL. 

Mancos, Col. 

















AN AVERAGE OF 140 LBS. FROM 67 COLONIES. 

Sixty-seven colonies, spring count, gave me with- 
in a few pounds of 4tons of extracted and 1320 Ibs. 
comb honey, the latter in 1-lb. sections, or nearly 
140 lbs. for each colony, and an abundance to winter 
on. Last year my average was about 125 lbs. each. 
I do not claim this is any thing extraordinary, but 
it is a high average for this country. 

Turin, la., Dec. 28, 1889. J.M. HATHAWAY. 





$520 FROM THE BEES. 

We had 50 colonies this spring to start with, near- 
ly allin good condition, and increased to 69. We 
lost one this fall by robbing, and now have 68 put 
away into winter quarters, in good condition. We 
got 5169 sections of comb honey, and sold the most 
of it for 10 cts. a section. It made usa little over 
$520. They made an average of 76 sections to the 
hive. J. A. KENNEDY. 

Farmingdale, Ill , Dec. 23. 


HOPEFUL PROSPECTS IN CALIFORNIA. 

The beavy rains in California, and especially in 
this part of the State, have done great damage to 
all railroads—so much so that no mails have been 
received at Los Angeles or San Diego from the east 
for eight days, and none are expected for some 
time. Iam in hopes to send this letter by boat via 
San Francisco. The Jessie strawberrics are now in 
fruit and bloom. | think that, in this climate, they 
will be perpetual bearers. The outlook for the 
next honey crop was never better. There is a large 
increase in the number of acres sown to grain this 
season over last. Crops are looking fine, and farm- 
ers are happy. W.G BAKER. 

San Diego, Cal., Dec. 27, 1889. 


FROM 82 TO 155, AND 4600 POUNDS OF HONEY. 

I commenced the season with &2 colonies, and in- 
creased to 155. The season was very wet, cold, and 
backward. Up to June 15, bees had to be fed up. 
I made 2500 lbs. of white-clover honey in 1 ib. sec- 
tions, which I sold for 12% cents per pound, and 
2100 pounds of extracted, mostly on hand now. I 
put 100 colonies into the cellar, November 28, and 
since then we have had very fine weather. Bees 
have had a flight almost every other day, and are 
in splendid condition. The day before Christmas I 
united 20 colonies with others baving young queens. 
It was 60° in the shade. Plowing was going on yes- 
terday around here. It froze some last night, but 
itis warm to-day. Thosein cellar have kept very 
quiet so far. W. ADDENBROOKE. 

North Prairie, Wis., Dec. 27. 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


QUR QUESTION-Bex, 


With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 








All yy sent in for this department should be briefly 
stated, and free from any possible ambiguity. The question 
or questions should be written upon a separate slip of paper, 
and marked, “* For Our Question-Box.”’ 





QUESTION 152.—a. Iuse the flat covers, cleated at 
both ends, the same as are used on the Dovetailed and 
Heddon hives. This cover is spaced five-sixteenths of 
an inch above the brood-frames. In the production of 
comb honey, would it be of any advantage for me to 
use enamel cloth under the covers? b. Would the same 
he a convenience for queen-rearing, or under any con- 
ditions where the brood-frames are to be handled con- 
siderably? 

a. I should say no. b. I should say no. 

Ohio. N. W. H. R. BOARDMAN. 


a. I prefer a cap or hood for acover. b. Yes. 
New York. C. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


I have dispensed with all cloths. I think the 
wood alone better on the whole. 
Michigan. C. 


a.I don't know. b.I have had no experience in 
that line. 
Wisconsin. 8. W. 


A. J. CooK. 


E. FRANCE. 


My experience is too limited with such covers 
for me to have formed an opinion on these points. 
Cuba. 0. O. POPPLETON. 


We prefer enameled cloths covered with straw 
mats to every thing else; and we have tried a great 
many other devices. 


Illinois. N. W. DADANT & SON. 


a. With such a cover I don’t see the use of enamel 
cloth. b. In queen-rearing I prefer to use a cloth 
on the nuclei, when bees are inclined to rob. 

Louisiana, E. C. P. L. VIALLON. 


a. No. The use of any thing under the cover 
would bea positive damage: for where the cloth 
touched the sections it would be glued fast to them. 
b. Yes, and I like itthe best of any thing I've used. 

Ohio. N.W. A. B. MASON. 


b. I consider enameled or painted duck cloth over 
frames that have to be frequently handled as of 
much advantage, as it facilitates free access to the 
combs. 

California. S.W. 


a.I think not. b.In queen-rearing in the early 
part of the season it might be of some utility in as- 
sisting to retain the heat of the colony. 

Illinois. N. W.C. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


a. Not over the supers, but a decided disadvan- 
tage; for the tops of the sections would have five 
times the bee-glue. b. Yes, it is much easier to pull 
off a sheet than a board. 

Tilinois. N. 


a. Yes, lay the enamel! cloth directly over the sec- 
tions, black side down, and then lay on the cover. 
b. Yes. Ihave used it for years over my nuclei, 
with a board cover over the cloth. It is very con- 
venient to so use it. 

Vermont. N. W. A. E. MANUM. 


I should by all means use an enamel cloth when- 
ever the frames are to be handled to any extent. 
Size it to the outside of the hive, not to the inside; 
otherwise the bees will get at the edge somewhere, 


R. WILKIN. 


C. C. MULLER. 


JAN. 


and soon nibble it until it is unserviceable. In 

queen-rearing I suppose there is more utility in the 

enamel than in honey-raising; but enamels are 

worth their keep in either Case. 
Ohio. N. W. 


a. ] want an enamel cloth for every hive, both for 
comb and extracted honey. We find them very 
handy in contracting the brood- nest of sma|! 
swarms in early spring, when the weather is cool. 

Wisconsin. 8. W. 8S. 1. FREEBORN. 


I consider the enameled cloth of no advantage 
whatever. The space between my frames of the 
lower and upper story is % inch, which is also the 
space between the upper frames and the wooden 
cover above them. 

Ohio. S. W. 


a. After using several] styles of covers, we are 
greatly pleased with the flat covers, and would not 
use rags or enameled cloth in any form of honey 
production. b. Enamel cloth might be convenient 
where queens were raised in compartments in the 
same hive; otherwise you will be much relieved 
from extra labor, expense, and vexation, if you 
relegate the old rags to the waste-heap. 

New York. E. 


No, sir; the enameled cloth under the covers 
would be an objection and an annoyance, either for 
queen-rearing or any thing else, with either strong 
or weak colonies. If you don’t believe it, just try it. 
No doubt some of my brothers will answer this 
question to the contrary; but I am just as sure 
they are mistaken and behind the times in quickly 
and profitably manipulating bees, as I am that the 
sun is now shining, and it shines very brightly here 
this morning. 

Michigan. 8. W. JAMES HEDDON. 

In all the answers to the above, no one 
has mentioned mashing bees when the covy- 
eris puton. The great reason why I prefer 
enameled-cloth sheets is, that the hive may 
be opened and closed without killing bees. 
The use of the enameled cloth also prevents 
the bees from getting along the edges of tlie 
cover, to wax it down with propolis ; and it 
is worth a good deal to me to be able to 
pick up any cover from any hive in the api- 
ary, without any snapping or pe . By 
the proper use of the enameled cloth, the 
covers may be kept so clean that they will 
lift up as easily as the cover or lid to any 
chest or box. It takes time, I know, to re- 
place the enameled cloth in such a manner 
that not asingle bee can get above it. | 
suppose every one will have to decide for 
himself whether he cares to take the pains 
to secure this result or not. When I go 
into an apiary and find the covers of tlie 
hives waxed and glued down with quanti- 
ties of smashed bees which have accumu- 
lated from time to time whenever the hive 
has been opened, I feel very much inclined 
to be disgusted with the whole industry. | 
can not be happy, and enjoy my work with 
any such thing in sight. ore than that, 
the thought of it haunts me and gives me 4 
sort of guilty conscience, even after the 
hives are closed andI am away off some- 
where else. It was for this reason I invent 
ed the metal corners, and afterward adopt- 
ed the enameled sheets to keep the bees en- 


E. E. Hasry. 


C. F. Muta. 


RAMBLER. 
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tirely away from the covers. I am well 
aware, that the large honey-producers have 
pretty much all discarded my appliances in 
this line; but if I were going to raise 
queens I would most assuredly use the met- 
al corners and metal rabbets; and I would 
also insist on pride, Title nucleus hive, as 
well as every other kind, closed every time, 
30 that not a bee should ever set foot on the 
inside of the cover. I know it does take a 
good deal of nice and exact work to have 
the enamel cloths fit down in their places 
bee-tight. The enameled cloth also pre- 
vents the bees from pushing up burr-combs 
above the tops of the frames. A good many 
accomplish the same result I have mention- 
ed, by having close-fitting top-bars ; but, of 
course, you can not well use metal corners 
with these. Some of our friends, years ago, 
did the same thing by having strips of wood 
to close the spaces between the top-bars. 
This idea may be in use now. It takes 
some time; but I confess it looks very neat 
and pretty to see the top-bars as clean and 
free from propolis and wax as they were 
when they left the buzz-saw. 


1890 











SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR A. 1. ROOT, AND HIS 
FRIENDS WHO LOVE TO RAISE CROPS. 








That art on which a thousand millions of men are dependent 
for their sustenance, and two hundred millions of men expend 
their daily toil, must be the most important of all—the parent 
and precursor of all other arts. In every country, then, and at 
every period, the investigation of the principles on which the 
rational practice of this art is founded ought to have command- 
ed the principal attention of the greatest minds. 

JAMES F. W. JOHNSTON. 








THE PRESENT WINTER. 


To the human being who loves God and 
all his works, and who loves his fellow-men, 
there is something new and bright and won- 
derful about each new day. Yes, and there 
is something new and wonderful about each 
new season as they come and go in their 
turn. No winter was ever just exactly like 
any other winter; and this present winter 
is—I came very near saying a ge excep- 
tion to any other winter we have ever 
known. 1 did not say ‘ bright,” however, 
because so many of my good friends might 
open their eyes and mouths in astonishment 
to think I should call it bright when it has 
rained almost daily fur nine or ten weeks, 
and when the roads have been almost im- 
passible for, may be, a longer period. Our 
village of Medina is celebrated for its mud, 
but we never had it in such profusion be- 
fore. I presume it is much the same with 
most of you. In fact, the reports all through 
this number of GLEANINGS, of maple-trees 
in bloom in Christmas time and in January; 
of bees gathering honey from different 
plants, even in midwinter, attest the fact 
that there is something very strange and 
unusual with the weather. Somebody has 
said that the Gulf Stream has started ina 
uew course, and is flowing closer to the 
southeastern part of our shores than ever 
before. If this is true, we shall probably 
have California winters here at our homes 
instead of being obliged to go so many thou- 
sands of miles to find a perpetual spring in 
Winter time. 
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Well, I have hardly dared to tell anybody, 
but yet I have been enjoying this winter 
amazingly. Not only is spinach growing in 
the open fields, but at this F hee gs date, 
Jan. 10, our .abbages that did not mature 
in the fall are slowly heading up. Nice let- 
tuce is still to be had from the open ground, 
as well as radishes, turnips, celery, onions, 
and all these things that stand unharmed 
outdoors, away down south, in ordinary. 
winters. The strawberries are growing 
beautifully, and, by the way, so are certain 
weeds ; and I have actually had boys weed- 
ing strawberries in January. My project of 
having a greenhouse, so it could be open to 
the rain and sun, works beautifully during 
this present winter; and in our plant-beds, 
warmed a little underneath by steam, we 
are just having the nicest kind of garden. 
The weather was so fine in October that I 
said to one of the boys, ‘* Fred, suppose you 
rake in some lettuce-seed here on this bed. 
It will take but a few minutes; and if this 
weather continues we may get some nice 
plants to set in the greenhouse when it gets 
too cold for them out here.’ Now, I like 
the fun of trying experiments, and of taking 
the chances, especially where the ground is 
ready, and when it takes only afew min- 
utes to put the seed in. Those lettuce- 

lants are stillunharmed. The Grand Rap- 
1ds is, however, all sold out, and we are get- 
ting orders for them by the thousand, even 
yet, at the low price we offered them last 
month—$1.50 per 1000. Six square feet of 
ground has brought us quite a little money, 
and with almost no outlay. The growth is 
so slow that they have made great bushy 
roots, but small tops. Our cabbage-plants 
in the cold-frames took hold and grew to 
such an extent that they became crowded ; 
so we madeanice bed beside the lettuce, 
right in the open air, and they have taken 
root, and are doing nicely, with no protec- 
tion whatever. 

Now, there are a thousand other things to 
interest the child of nature who loves God 
—yes, and to put money in his pocket, if he is 
watching and waiting, and expecting some 
new gift every day. Just a morning or two 
ago, as soon as it became light enough to 
see, I was astonished to see the ground cov- 
ered with great plump angleworms. The 
warm rain had brought them out, and they 
were even up on the sidewalks, so long and 
so large that the children might be excused 
for calling them snakes. I saw Mr. W. pre- 
paring to feed the chickens corn as usual. 

**No, no!” said [; ‘‘don’t give them a 
kernel of corn. Make them go out and eat 
worms.”’ 

It was my good luck to see the Brahmas, 
when they first started forth, when it was 
hardly light enough to see. My young three- 
dollar rooster saw the worms first, and, in 
obedience to his call, the old biddies pad- 
dled out; and, oh my! but didn’t they just 
help themselves! Eggs were 25 cts. a doz- 
en, , ust then; but last night the storekeeper 
said they paid only 15 cts. now. I wonder 
how many of our bg ed eee | friends 
enjoyed the sight as I did; and did they en- 
we e eggs, and see what brought them? 

e are going to put out more plants to-day. 
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May be they will all be frozen up; but, nev- 
er mind. 

I have not yet got over my hobby fora 
greenhouse that gives the plants protection 
from frost, and still lets them have every 
drop of rain and every bit of sunshine. A hint 
from one of our gardening periodicals has 
given me much food for thought. They 
were speaking about getting early aspara- 
pus by protection with glass. Now, we 

ave the same state of affairs in this matter. 
The glass must be manipulated constantly, 
or you will have trouble; and even if you 
do try to manipulate it, the first you know 
the sash will be on when it should be off, 
and off when it should be on. The sugges- 
tion that pleased me so much was this: 
Place the sash two inches apart, and the 
need not be handled atall. The two-inch 
space would let out the hot air, and would 
not let in very much frost. So far, so good ; 
but the rain could have access only in that 
two-inch slot. I will now tell you my plan : 
Make some sash of some strips of glass, say 
two or three inches wide. May be six or 
eight would answer ; but I think two inches 
would be better. Instead of having the 
glass lap or even abut, place them say + 
inch apart. All the rain can get through, 
and a narrow strip of glass, I think, would 
cause little if any drip, to do any harm ; and 


if the glass is close enough, there will be. 


quite a protection from frost. When cover- 
ed with snow, it would be just as good as 
any sash. May be an eighth-inch openin 
between the strips of glass would be enoug 
for ventilation and rain. During cold dry 
weather, such a sash might not keep out 
very much frost, unless, in fact, the joints 
were so small they would fill up with frost. 
I am going to test the matter right away. 
Some of you may say, ‘‘ Why not use cloth 
sO coarse as to rmit the rain to go 
through?” Why, friends, I have had such 
bad work with cloth that I feel as if I never 
wanted to fuss with it any more. It bags 
away down under the weight of the rain, 
and it rots and tears; the wind flops it, and 
the sashes blow away, while glass stays 
where you put it. A friend has asked the 
following questions : 


Mr. Root:—How much will 3x6 feet hot-bed sash, 
filled with glass, cost me? I can get 12 second-hand 
sash for $100 each. Now, I wish to know what 
crops I can raise to make any money out of them. 
Will lettuce and cucumbers, started in hot-beds in 
March, and transplanted into cold-frames, mature 
much in advance of those planted in the open 
ground? Will it pay? What crops can I grow in 
cold-frames, and what profit may I expect? By an- 
swering through GLEANINGS you may benefit oth- 
ers besides myself. . JOHN MAJOR. 

Cokeville, Pa., Dec 26. 


Regular cold-frame or hot-bed sash, such 
as you describe, are quoted to us in Cleve- 
land at $1.75 each. If you can get second- 
hand ones at the price you mention, by all 
means get them. Then with a putty-bulb 
and some liquid putty, as described on page 
755, last year, make them all tight. It is 
the easiest thing in the world to start let- 
tuce in the way you mention. and to get it 
ahead—yes, very much ahead of that out- 
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JAN. 


doors—that is, in ordinary seasons ; but the 
cucumber is a tropical plant, and needs 
great care and skill. We have tried almost 
every year to get them in the way you pro- 
pose, ahead of those from seeds planted in 
the open ground ; but we have never suc- 
ceeded in getting them more than a week 
or ten days ahead. The lettuce pays tiptop, 
but we have not succeeded in making the 
cucumbers pay very well. Where you men- 
tion cold-frames, 1 suppose you mean to 
work entirely without manure. Now, a 
little manure is a very great help. If, how- 
ever, you can not get it handy, you want to 
get a location for your cold-frames that cuts 
off cold winds, and at the same time gives 
you every bit of sunshine. Locations in the 
corners of buildings can sometimes be 
found. Buildings are, however, apt to cut 
off the sun more or less. If there are hills and 
mountains near you, choose a warm valley, 
protected by hills—better still by overhang- 
ing rocks, dense forest, or any thing of that 
sort. The crops to be raised are asparagus, 
early beets, early carrots, cabbage-plants 
and cauliflower-plants, celery-plants, cress, 
kohlrabi, lettuce, onions (especially the 
Egyptian), parsley, American Wonder peas, 
radishes, spinach, tomatoes, and, you 
choose, Early Ohio potatoes. Of course, 
potatoes are to be only started until they are 
about as tallas cabbage-plants. Plant them 
three or four weeks before you can set them 
safely in the open ground. Rhubarb is also 
avery profitable plant to force in a cold- 
frame ; and of late, quite a little is done in 
cities with dandelions. The profit depends 
entirely on your market; and if you are not 
near a very large city, very likely your mar- 
ket will have to be worke up, in the way I 
have described in our book, ‘* What to Do.”’ 











CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The 2ist annual meeting of the New York State Bee-keepers’ 
Association will be held at the Court-house, Rochester, N. Y., 
Feb. 5, 6, 7, 1890. Reduced rates at hotels, and on all principal 
railroads. Each county association is requested to send two 
or more delegates. Programme and full particulars will ap 
pear in due time. G. H, KNICKERBOCKER, Sec. 


The Eastern New York Bee-keepers’ Association will moot in 


convention, Jan. 20, 21, 1890, in Agricultura] Hall, Albany, N, Y., 

at10a.M. Allinterested in bee-keeping are cordially invited 

to attend. Farmers’ institute is held at the same place, Jan. 

22. 23. W.S. Warp, Sec’y. 
Fuller’s Station, N. Y. 


The sixth annual meeting of the Wisconsin State Bee-keep 
ers’ Association will be held in the capitol building, at Mad 
ison, Wisconsin, Wednesday, Feb. 5, 1890. An interesting pro 
gramme has been provided, and prominent bee-keepers will 

present from this and other States. 
Dr. J. H. Vance, See., C. A. Hatcu, Pres., 
Madison, Wis. Ithaca, Wis. 


The next annual meeting of the Vermont Bee-keepers’ Asso - 
ciation will be held at Burlington, Vt., Jan. 21, 22, 1890. Excel 
lent hall accommodations have been obtained at the Van Ness 
House. The Vermont Central Railroad has granted round- 
trip tickets from the following places: Rutland, White River 
Junction, Cambridge Junction, Richford via St. Albans, Ticon- 
deroga. and intermediate points, to Burlington and return. for 
fare one way. A good meeting is expected, and all are invit- 
ed. For further information and programmes, apply to ‘ 

. H. LARRABEE, Sec’y. 
Larrabee’s Point, Addison Co., Vermont. 


The 12th annual meeting of the Nebraska State Bee-keepers 
Association will be held in the etureroom of the Nebraska 
Hall State University, Lincoln, Neb., Jan. 15, 16, 17, 1890. Every 
bee-keeper, and lover of honey, is invited to meet with us, The 
Horticultural Association meets at Lincoln at the same time. 
and arrangements are now being made to hold joint sessions. 
I shall take pleasure in receiving and placing on exhibition 
any article used in connection with the aplasy, that may be 
sent to me at Lincoln, express prepaid. . N. HEATER, Sec. 

Columbus, Neb., Dec. 23. 
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Every boy or girl,under 15 years of age, who writes a let- 
ter for this department, CONTAINING SOME VALUABLE FACT, NOT 
GENERALLY KNOWN, ON BEES OR OTHER MATTERS, will receive 
one of David Cook’s excelient five-cent Sunday-school books. 
Many of these books contain the same matter that you find in 
Sunday-school books costing from $1.00 to $1.50. If you have 
had one or more books, give us the names that we may not 
send the same twice. e have now in stock six different 
books, as follows; viz.: Sheer Off, Silver Keys, The Giant-Kill- 
er; or, The Roby Family, Rescued from E pt, Pilgrim’s 
Progress,and Ten Nights in a Bar-Room. We have also Our 
Homes, Part L.,and Our Homes, Part II. Besides the above 
books, you may have a photograph of our old house apiary, 
and a photograph of our own apiary, both taken a great many 
years ago. Inthe former is a picture of Novice, Blue Eyes, 
and Caddy, and a gmnee of Ernest. We have also some pret 
ty little colored p ctures of birds, fruits, flowers, etc., suitable 
for framing. ou can have your choice of any one of the 
above pictures or books for every letter that gives us some 
valuable piece of information. 


TOO WARM IN THE CELLAR. 

I love to go to Sabbath-school. My papa isa 
blacksmith, and he also keeps bees, and is in the 
supply-business. He put seven stands into the cel- 
lar, but had to take them out again, as the weather 
was too warm and they worried too much. 

Killbuck, O., Jan. 8. NELLIE BAUER, age 8. 





4 SWARM THAT WOULD CLUSTER ON HIGH LIMBS. 
Papa likes to take care of bees, and to watch their 
movements at work. He transfers bees for people. 
Last summer I helped watch them in swarming- 
time. One swarm went tothe woods and alighted 
on a big maple-tree, nearly fifty feet from the 
ground. Papa climbed up the tree and sawed the 
limb off, and the bees dropped off and went to a big 
beech. He then sawed off that limb, and then 
caught them in a big bag, and h’ved them and 
brought them home, and they went to work right 
away. EpITH M. CAYWARD, age 11. 
Hall’s Corners, N. Y., Dec. 30. 





‘ SWARM OF BEES FOR A PIG; 
RABBITS. 
Pa has 18 swarms of bees. I[ thought I would try 
bee-keeping, 80 in the spring I bought a pound of 
bees (including the queen) for two dollars, and kept 
them over summer till fall, then I traded them off 
to pa for a pig. Iam a temperance boy, and do not 
intend to smoke, chew, or drink. I have a pair of 
English white rabbits with pink eyes. Their food 
in the winter time is clover hay, oats, apples, 
bread, and crackers. My cousin George gave them 
to me when they were quite young. They have 
erown finely. I keep them ina large box at night, 
und in the day time I turn them out on the barn 
loor. ALBERT BORTON, age 11. 
Flint, Mich., Dec. 26. 


ENGLISH WHITE 


LOSS FROM A FLOOD. 

| wish to relate a few serious accidents which 
happened to my father’s bees. He started in with 
two stands, which he bought of a negro in Hondo 
City some two or three years ago. From those two 
-tands he increased up to 52, which were nearly all 
italian bees. I believe he gota queen from you; 
anyhow, it was in 1887 that he had the misfortune 
to lose them all by a heavy rainstorm that fell. It 
rained for six hours as hard as it could pour down. 
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Pa, having the stands in a low place, the water rose 
so high as to lift them up off the ground, and then 
they all turned over and froze and drowned togeth- 
er, 80 that we lost every one of them. We did not 
even save astand to get a start from,so we are 
without bees now. Iam trying to get a start now, 
in hopes of doing as well as papa did before he lost 
all of his. FRED J. HAILES. 
Hondo City, Texas, Dec. 19. 


HOW PAPA WEIGHS HIS FRAMES. 
. I will show you how 
A papa weighs his frames 
in autumn, to see if his 
bees have enough honey 
for the winter. The scale 
shown in the picture is 
one of your 10-cent scales. 
Papa says my pole s ‘oo 
short in comparison with 
the other things seen in 
the picture. It is to be 
1x2, and 6 feet long. 
FREDDIE H. GRAEPER, 
age ll. 

Westphalia, Ind., Dec. 23. 

Very good, friend 
Freddie. But after a 
little experience in 
weighing we think 
you and your papa can guess at the weight, 
at least near enough for all practical pur- 
poses. That's the way we do. 














PAPA’S UNCAPPING-BOWL. 


8.f I will try to explain 
Can to you papa’s arrange- 
| meut_for uncapping his 
honey. In the picture, 
T No.1 is a wooden bowl 
about two feet across. 
No. 2 is an eight-gallon 
jar. No. 3 is a board 
} on which the bowl is 
. fastened with a screw. 
No. 4is a cross laid on 
the bowl, fastened with 
cleats. No. 5 is the 
frame of honey. No. 6 
is a piece of wood 
screwed to the cross 80 
that it can be turned 
around. No.7 is an up- 
right piece which is 
fastened on one side of 
the piece which can be turned around. No.8 isa 
loop of wire used to hold the frame. No. 9 is a hole 
and a piece of tin in it for the drippings. At the 
bottom of the wooden bow! is a rack made of pieces 
of wood nailed together. The use of the wooden 
bowl for uncapping honey is not papa’s invention. 
He found it in an old GLEANINGS. But the upper 
part is papa’s invention. Itimproves it very much. 
He can uncap both sides before he puts it in the ex- 
tractor, by turning the part on top of the cross, as 
both sides can be uncapped at the same time, if 
there are two at work. He never has any trouble 
by combs breaking for him, even if they are not 
wired, because the frames always stand upright. 
Papa has used it about five years already. 
EMMA GRAEPER, age 9. 
Westphalia, Ind., Dec. 4, 1889. 
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Thanks, friend Emma, for your excellent 
description and drawing. The device may 
in some apiaries prove to be very handy. 
We should be glad to have some one else 
make one and try it, and then report in 
GLEANINGS. The only possible objection 
to itis, that there may be too many “‘ fixins ”’ 
about it. 

GRANDPA’S BEES ; PACKING FOR WINTER IN 

MATTED HAIR. 

Grandpa has 47 colonies of bees, all in Simplicity 
hives. He is wintering them on summer stands, 
packed in maple leaves, gathered from the trees in 
the street. He puts a large case around each hive, 
then fills it with the leaves. My grandpa thinks 
that matted hair is the best thing to pack bees in 
for winter. Matted hair, such as is used for wind- 
ing steam-pipes, to prevent the condensing of the 
steam, is what I mean. Make the hair into mats 
and cushions, to fill in on the sides and top, and fill 
dummies for the inside of the hive. 

SipNEY G. GORDEN. 

Athens, Pa., Dec. 23, 1889. 


PAPA’S BEES AND MY TAME DOVES. 
Papa has 56 colonies of bees. We had a good crop 
of honey last year. He shipped his best honey to 
Cincinnati. Papa had two colonies cast a swarm 
that skipped to the woods, without clustering. We 
saw them come out, and followed them a distance. 
I had two pairs of doves. One pair was white, and 
one colored. A cat got at the white pair, and cut a 
gash with her teeth in one’s neck, and killed one of 
them. Papa saw the cat come after the other dove, 
and he shot the cat. Another cat got the other 
white dove. The second pair, one of them died be- 
cause it ate too much. The other, a cat ate. 
Greene, Ia., Jan. 5. CHRIS. SHIRER, uge 12. 


A COLONY OF BEES THAT HAD DOMICILED UNDER 
SOME BRANCHES IN THE OPEN AIR, AS RE- 
PORTED BY A JUVENILE. 

I wish to tell you of aswarm of bees that was 
found in the open air by a German who worked 
three miles from home. On coming home one Sat- 
urday night he came across the lots and woods. 
Just before he emerged from a thick piece of woods 
he stepped upon a large log, and walked toward the 
top of the tree. As he got near the top, where the 
branches spread out as large as a man’s thigh, he 
jumped off on to the ends of the limbs; and as he 
did so a lot of bees came after him, and stung him 
badly. He looked closely up under the branches, 
and saw honey-comb hanging down. He came aft- 
er father; and when father went up there to get the 
honey and bees, he said he was surprised to see 80 
much old comb. Some of it was old, and black as 
tar, and some of the honey was candied down quite 
hard. The bees had attached their combs to three 
of the branches, where they had grown out near 
the main body. The branches stuck up nearly 
three feet from the ground, and the combs were as 
large around as a bushe! basket, and came almost 
to the ground. Several pieces of old combs had 
dropped off, and something had dragged it further 
under the log, and eaten some of it. The top was 
well protected from the weather by the large limbs, 
and by brush that had been thrown upon the large 
branches by wood-choppers several years before. 
Father said the bees must have been there three or 
four years, by the looks of the combs, and a bee- 
hunter had lined bees into that very part of the 
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woods, but could never find them, because he al- 
ways looked up into the high timber for the bees. 
The German got four large pails of honey. Some 
of it was nice, but most of it was old and black. 
Father got the bees, and a lot of old combs for wax. 
I have been to Sunday-school a] most every week for 
three years, and I learn from 7 to 15 verses to re- 
peat. FRANK REED, age 9. 
Milford, Wis., Jan. 1. 


OUR Hees. 


Thou hast loved righteousness and hated iniqui- 
ty.—HEs. 1: 9. 

THE above words were addressed to 
Christ Jesus our Savior; and they were 
spoken by God himself unto his only belov- 
ed Son. We gather this from the eighth 
verse of the first chapter of Hebrews, the 
verse above the one from which our text is 
taken. This verse commences, ‘‘ But unto 
the Son he saith.” The latter part of the 
verse reads, ‘* A scepter of righteousness is 
the scepter of thy kingdom.” By referring 
to the margin we see that the word “ right- 
eousness ” may be supplanted by “ straight- 
ness,” so as to read, ** A scepter of straight- 
ness is the scepter of thy kingdom.”’ As] 
use this word oon again a little fur- 
ther on, you will please keep this thought in 
mind. Now, please notice that the words 
of our text are the language of the great 
God of the universe to Jesus Christ his Son. 
‘*Thou hast loved righteousness and hated 
iniquity.’’ The remainder of the verse reads, 
‘Therefore God, even thy God, hath 
anointed thee with the oil of gladness above 
thy fellows.” There is oe to me 
wonderfully interesting in this thought, 
that God himself spoke words of commenda- 
tion and praise to Jesus the Son of God. 
He spoke words of praise and kindness to 
his own child, as you, dear reader, may pos- 
sibly have spoken them to your own child. 
What does this imply ? Why, it implies the 
wonderful thought that Jesus, like our- 
selves, had the freedom to choose between 
righteousness and iniquity. In one sense 
there was 7 coma of his having chosen 
iniquity. e way was open before him as 
itis before us; and he might have given 
way to foolish, silly temptations, had not his 
love of truth and purity and goodness pre- 
vailed over human weakness. He chose, of 
his own free choice, righteousness, and God 
was pleased that he did so. He loved him ; 
and just think how feebly we are able to 
comprehend God’s love for Christ the Son of 
God. Oh howIdo wish I could write this 
— morning only of love and goodness 
and purity! How I wish I could be heipful 
to you by speaking only of that class of hu- 
—e who do love righteousness and hate 
iniquity! but I know from past experience 
that I can not be helpful to you unless | 
point out the evils we are to guard against : 
and I can not do this unless I tell you of my 
own actual experience. Your letters tell 
me day by day that the pructical, every-day 
occurrences that I bring in here are the ones 
that do you good. Now, do not be troubled, 
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friends, if you are led to feel that the Son of 
(od was the only human being who ever 
lived, who really and truly, with every 
breath he drew, loved righteousness and hated 
iviquity. You have given me credit for be- 
ing one who loves righteousness and hates 
iniquity in an eminent degree; but you do 
not know, dear friends, how much I have 
found in my heart, day by day, leaning to- 
ward the side of iniquity. Some of my best 
friends will doubtless say, ‘* Why, dear Bro. 
Root, you are mistaken. We are sure it can 
not be true that pe love iniquity in an 
shape or form.” I wish it were true. O 
how I have prayed that I might have no 
lingering thought or longing for that which 
isevil! How [ have prayed for strength 
and grace to love my neighbor as myself, and 
that, by no careless thought or action, I 
might indicate to the great keen scrutiniz- 
ing world, that I covet any thing that is 
not my own, or that God has not seen fit to 
vive me! 

We never before have had so much busi- 
ness in the month of January as we are 
having now. We have enlarged our facili- 
ties and put in new machinery. The good 
friends in the tin-room have been squeezed 
into one corner,as it were. A whole gang 
of seven new machines for sawing sections 
has been put in operation, and the saws are 
buzzing now. Our two large boilers are do- 
ing their part nobly in furnishing steam. 
New hands have been called in by the doz- 
en, and more boys have been made happy 
at Jeast I hope so) by being permitted to 
work in supplying the machines with 
blocks, and carrying away the sections. All 
these friends have to be asked the old 
stereotyped questions when they come to 
work— Do you swear, drink, or use tobac- 
co?” We get along with the two first ques- 
tions very well. There are nut many who 
get drunk arcund Medina nowadays, and 
there are not many, I believe, who are so 
much in the habit of swearing that it is very 
much of a task to break off. With the to- 
baceo-pledge, though, comes trouble ; and I 
have been forced to the conclusion that it is 
not wise to employ anybody who proposes 
to break off for the sake of getting ajob. It 
rarely works well. It is not a wise thing to 
do. If one breaks off, and proposes to stay 
* broke off,’ whether he gets a job or not, 
all well and good. Such a man or boy is 
safe to trust. But the other case is differ- 
ent. He who stops because he may there- 
by get work, pretty soon begins to question 
my ‘‘right to dictate,’ ete. With more 
hands in the work-rooms comes the need of 
more clerks in the office, and therefore 
more girls and women are permitted to oc- 
cupy the places they have long waited for. 
Now, it is rather dangerous ground for any 
person, when he begins to sum up the 
weaknesses of humanity, especially of his 
friends and neighbors, and those whom he 
meets day by day. Lest I get into this dan- 
gerous rut, permit me to say that there are 
a yood many in our establishment whose 
daily talk and acts indicate unmistakably 
that they love righteousness and hate in- 
iquity. Oh how I do love to meet with such 
boys and girls! It is a pleasure for me to 
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be in their companionship, to guide and di- 
rect them about their work. It is a pleas- 
ure for me to look into their faces, and to 
hear them speak; for one who does love 
righteousness and hates iniquity shows it in 
almost every movement. hen I feel tried 
and troubled because of the foolishness of 
others, I fervently thank God for these 
bright jewels, as I might almost term them. 
In fact, one of the prophets of old has thus 
named them. Old Malachi says, “ They 
shall be mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in 
that day when I make up my jewels.” I 
have often said in my heart, as well as 
when I kneel down in the factory before 
daylight in the morning, ‘‘ O Lord, I thank 
thee thou hast been pleased to send here 
such a good boy as John Smith. I thank 
thee thou hast increased my faith, and giv- 
en me new hope, by giving me now and then 
a man or woman, or a boy or a girl, who 
loves righteousness and hates iniquity. 
Help me, O Lord, to appreciate these jewels ; 
and may the thought of them help me to be 
patient, and to bear with the others.” And 
now, my friend, let me tell you that these 
unselfish, self-sacrificing ones are sure to 
rise anywhere. In our establishment there 
is a sort of cabinet, or band of officers, per- 
haps you might call it, that has sprung up 
of itself as it were. This cabinet comprises 
the heads of the different departments, those 
who have charge of rooms, and those who by 
long years of faithful work have shown them- 
selves capable of judging impartially. Some- 
times, as we meet, one of these foremen re- 
marks to me: “ Mr. Root, have you noticed 
how nicely James Brown is doing? If he 
but continues to do as well as he is doing, 
and does not get led off from the track b 
some of the mischievous ones, you can af- 
ford to pay him more money than he is get- 
ting now.” 

In discussing some of the older ones, the 
remark will be made, ‘‘ That man is compe- 
tent to take charge of the room, if the fore- 
man should be sick, or any thing of that 
sort ;”’ and as vacancies are occurring al- 
most every day, there is a constant demand 
for some one who can be entrusted with au- 
thority. Then comes the test, and very 
likely the trial to the young friend in ques- 
tion. How will he behave when vested 
with «authority and power? Will he let preju- 
dice bias him him, or will it be his only 
thought to encourage righteousness and dis- 
courage iniquity? ‘These jewels are bound 
to rise, whether they are in our establish- 
ment or somewhere else. They work ays 
ally up. up. Some people complain that the 
chunces have been against them. My friend, 
‘“* the chances’ are never very lony against 
one who loves righteousness and hates in- 
iqnity. We have God’s holy word for it in a 
dozen different ways. ‘All things shall 
work together for good to those that love 
God.” Now,I hope that some of you are 
saying in your hearts, *\ Bro. Root is right. 
1 know he is right; and I wish to begin this 
very day to love righteousness and to hate 
ingly: How shall I do it?” Perhaps I 
can tell you best by indicating some of the 
things that you should not do. A great 
many times, boys and girls come to work 
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for us, with the understanding that they- 


are to have all they are worth ; and the fore- 
man of their room, together with my ad- 
vice, is to decide by Saturday night. How 
can we tell about how much a boy is worth, 
in four or five days? Well, my friend, 
those who are old and experienced in the 
matter will tell a great deal. If the new 
comer commences very soon to run about 
the establishment, under various pretexts, 
it is against him; or if he goes for a drink 
oftener than people usually do, and stops a 
little on his way back. Other ones wil! stop 
every little while to see what time it is. 
Among our smaller boys, one of the worst 
troubles is playing during working hours. 
Of covrse, we make due allowance for boy- 
ish spirits ; but when, after he has been fre- 
quently reproved, we find a boy who is very 
sharp to see when the “ boss is around,’ 
but ready to commence gossip or play just 
the moment he is called out of the room, we 
can not help concluding that such a boy 
loves iniquity, and has no fixed purpose in 
his heart to look out for the interests of the 
business instead of trying to see how he can 
pass the time until noon, and do the smallest 

yssible amount of work. This kind of spir- 
it is not by any means confined to boys 
alone. One day I noticed one of the saw- 
tables standing idle. After a little time I 
found the man whose business it was to run 
it, gossiping with one of the girls upstairs 
in another room. He gave, as an excuse, 
that the sun shone in his eyes so he could 
not work, and that he came up to that room 
to get a piece of burlap to tack up for a cur- 
tain. I was pretty sure it was a pretext, 
and the same man soon had to be discharg- 
ed, because he was not fit to work under the 
same roof where respectable women were. 
He loved a The bent, disposition, or 
the purpose of the heart, is revealed to the 
S eye, not only in three or four days, 

ut sometimes in three or four hours. 

What a sad thing it is, to think that peo- 
ple delude themselves with the thought that 
they can cherish iniquity on the sly. My 
friend, if the only sin you are guilty of is 
sinful thoughts you can not hide even that. 
You can not hide it from God, and further- 
more you can not hide it from your fellow- 
men. It will surely tell its own tale. Why 
should we be guilty of any such folly? I 
say we, because I am myself a sinner in this 
very line. More than once since I began 
writing these words (two or three days ago) 
[ have been stopped from some sinful 
thought or sinful act by asking myself the 
question, ‘* Does this indicate that you love 
righteousness and hate iniquity?’ Con- 
science spoke out very clearly and unmistak- 
ably, ** [t comes from the side of iniquity,” 
and I was saved. 

I wish to say a word more in regard to 
these faithful ones—these jewels I have al- 
luded to. Each new comer must be, of 
course, watched for a time, or measured, as 
it were. We dothis asa matter of business, 
to gauge his money value. We try to pay 
every one as nearly as possible what he is 
worth, and therefore he must be weighed in 
the balance. Itis true, that some of these 
friends have had poor advantages. May be 
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they have been in bad company, and have 
had improper bringing up. We try to make 
allowance for all this. A few days ago the 
foreman of the saw-room pointed with his 
thumb toward acertain boy who has not 
been here very ane, After watching him 
fora few minutes I turned back, and we 
both had a good laugh. Some of the others 
caught our glances, and laughed too. The 
joke was, that this boy was so exceedingly 
slow and deliberate in his motions. I look- 
ed toward his} eyelids to see if he was not 
wp ' to sleep. His eyes were wide open, 
ut his motions were so_slow that he was 
worse than no boy at all. He occupied a 
piace at a machine where a smart boy would 
ave done in two hours what he was taking 
half a day for; and even had he proposed to 
work for nothing, it would have been bet- 
ter tosend him away, and put a good boy 
in his place, who could earn wages. Now, 
young people sometimes work in this way 
without thinking. If, after aig with 
him about it, and stating the case to him 
plainly and kindly, he does no better, we 
shall have to let him go. ‘‘ Do such boys ever 
do any better?’ _ ask. Oh! yes, my 
friend. Some of the swiftest workers we 
have were guilty of the same thing when 
they first began. Don’t be in haste to as- 
cribe every shortcoming to loving iniquity. 
If, after a boy has been talked to, he should 
work fast when the boss is near, and then 
go back to his slow gait, it would indicate 
an evil purpose in his heart. Such things 
are often the result of thoughtlessness. A 
kind word from the employer, suggesting 
that they can give better pay when he 
learns to work faster, will oftentimes have 
the desired effect. It is our business to 
measure the money value of these young 
friends as nearly as we can, as I have said. 
To do this, they must be watched. But now 
comes an encouraging point: After having 
decided that an individual is faithful and 
honest and true—that he loves righteous- 
ness and hates iniquity, we very soon cease 
scrutinizing so closely his work and his be- 
havior. We do not look any more to see 
whether he marks his time on the slate con- 
scientiously, nor do we look after him at all. 
The general result accomplished is measured 
and estimated—that is all. As he steps 
from one post to another, he is honored and 
respected still more. Finally, instead of 
getting so much an hour, he is invited to 
look after the general interests of the estab- 
lishment. He is. perhaps, paid a salary, and 
he need not mark his time on the slate, as 
the others do. He is expected to give his 
strength, energies, skill, and abilities, to 
the general welfare of the business. Out- 
side of working-hours he is planning new 
machinery or short cuts to facilitate tle 
business, as if it were all his own. His em- 
loyer knows it, and pays him for this work- 
ing, even when he is away from the estab- 
lishment. Now, contrast such a one with 
the one who is constantly pennlnk, not for 
his employer, but to defraud him. The dif- 
ference between the two is all summed up 
in the thought of our text: One love 
righteousness; the other, iniquity. Plav- 
ning for yourself, when you have been hired 
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to plan for your employer, is, without ques- 
tion, iniquity. 

It has been suggested, that the reason 
why I have so many trials from inefficient 
help, is, that people are constantly coming 
to me for employment who have been turn- 
ed off everywhere else. Very likely this is 
true, and they very soon get turned off from 
our place. Nobody wants them anywhere, 
because they propose in their hearts to la- 
bor solely for self, no matter what the agree- 
ment may be. There is no end to the trou- 
bles that continually come up and accumu- 
late on the head of him who loves iniquity. It 
follows him through this life ; and the Bible 
assures us that it goes on in the world to 
come, and we do not know where the end is, 
nor the limit. On the other hand, there 
are promises to those who love righteous- 
ness, that are beyond what the imaginatio 
can conceive, or the tongue can tell. T 
those who are heart and soul devoted to the 
Kingdom of God and his righteousness, the 
promise is that all things shall be added 
unto him. And finally, when death shall 
come, as it must come to us all, what is 
there in all this wide universe that can so 
cheer a dying-bed as to hear it said by 
friends and neighbors, that the departing 
one loved righteousness and hated iniquity? 
And when we are about to pass down 
through the dark waters, who can measure 
the joy that comes with the ushering-in of 
the new life, when the dear Savior bids us 
welcome, with the words spoken to him by 
the Father—Thou hast loved righteousness 
and hated iniquity—* enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord’’? 
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| the Lord have called thee in righteousness, and will hold 
(hy hand, and will keep thee.—Isa, 42: 6. 
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HONEY-PLANT SEEDS WANTED. 

WE are out of figwort seed, horsemint, and moth- 
erwort. Ifany of the friends have fresh seed, or 
seed that will germinate freely, we should be glad 
to hear from them. eas: 

(ae Cortland Union Bee-keepers’ Association will 
hold their annual meeting at the W. C. T. U. rooms 
in Cortland, N. Y., Tuesday, January 28, 1890, at 10 
o'clock A. M., Sharp. M. H. Fairbanks, Sec. 








THE Ohio State Bee-keepers’ Association will 
meet in joint convention with the Northeastern 
Ohio, Northern Pennsylvania, and Northwestern 
New York Bee-keepers’ Association in Cleveland, 
on Wednesday and Thursday, Feb. 19 and 20. A full 
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programme and particulars, and announcements 
in regard to railroad rates, will be given later. 


SILO AND SILAGE; A NEW EDITION BY PROF. COOK. 

THREE thousand copies of the first edition of this 
little book were sold in about eight months, and 
friend Cook has now gotten out a new and enlarg- 
ed edition, fully illustrated with excellent engrav- 
ings. The pictures are worth alone to me a good 
deal more than the 25 cts. The whole matter is 
treated in friend Cook’s happy way of making 
things plain. We can send the book postpaid by 
the first mail. Price 25 cts. 





REPORT OF THE MICHIGAN CONVENTION. 

A MUCH more complete report than the offhand 
one I have given will be found in the American Bee 
Journal for Jan. 11. The Journal comes promptly 
once a week, and at the low price of $1.00 per year; 
and as it is the old veteran among all the bee-jour- 
nals, it seems to us that almost every bee-keeper, 
big or little, ought to be able to affordit. Ernest 
remarks, that it always comes here every Thursday 
—no postponement on account of the weather, and 
that is more than can be said of any other bee- 
journal, for promptness, not excepting GLEANINGS. 


WIDTH OF TOP-BARS, IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
DISTANCE FROM CENTER TO CENTER OF THE 
FRAMES IN THE BROOD-NEST. 


In the article on brace-combs in last issue, some 
of the friends recommend a top-bar 144 inches wide. 
Now, itis quite evident that those who give the 
preference to this extra width expect to space 
their combs 1% inches from center to center; for 
should they bring them so close as 1%, as other 
writers in the same article recommend, there would 
hardly be room enough to handle the top-bars. In 
discussing the width of top-bars we should always 
consider how far apart the combs are to be spaced. 








WISCONSIN BEE-KEEPERS’ CONVENTION. 

WE are informed by the programme which is just 
now being printed, that this will take place Feb. 5, 
in the Capitol building, Madison. I have hereto- 
fore felt a little backward about mentioning here 
that I expected to be present at certain State con- 
ventions. As I find, however, that a good many feel 
somewhat disappointed to know they have missed 
the opportunity of meeting me, I have thought 
best to tell you a little beforehand that I expect to 
be present. Dr. C. C. Miller has promised to go 
with me, 80 it is pretty certain that we shall have 
an enjoyable time. I shall be very glad indeed to 
meet and renew the many pleasant acquaintances 
made while there in July. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 
A GREAT number of letters have been received in 
regard to the above, and I am very glad to say that 
all have been written in a very kind and Christian- 
like spirit. Did space permit I should be glad to 
give place to many of them. Dear friends, the 
principal thing I find to object to in Christian Sci- 
ence is, that it sooner or later attacks our establish- 
ed ministers of the gospel and our established 
churches. The plea, that Christ Jesus himself se- 
verely denounced in his day the priesthood, I can 
not accept as an excuse for finding fault with the 
Christian ministers of our land. I do not think for 
a@ moment that they can be classed with the Jewish 
priesthood, that had only the outward form, and 
not a submissive spirit at all. 
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PRICE LISTS RECEIVED. 


Since our last issue we have received price lists of queens, 
bees, and apiarian ee pee bed general, from the following par 
ties, who will be glad to furnish them to applicants. Tiiose 
marked with a star (*) also deal in fine poultry. 

A. G. Hill, Kensallville. Ind 

W. D. Soper, Jackson, Mich 

x H. Hunt, Bell Branch, Mich 

Lewis & Co., Watertown, Wis 

- t- our own press appear the following for the parties 
named 

P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La 

John Nebel & Son, Hieh Hill, Mo. 

= F. Michael & Co., German, Darke Co., O 

. M. Kinzie, Rochester, Mich. 
then E. Hilton, Fremont, New aygo Co., Mich. 





Wants or Exchange Department. 











ANTED.—To exchange bee-sup lies for print- 
ing to the amountof about $25, or for good 
new sewing-machine. Wo. H. Briaat, 
2d Mazeppa, Minn. 


/ANTED —To exchange a few trios of White 

W yandottes and Plymouth Rocks, for founda- 
tion and 1-Ib. as oye These are very fine Soe. 
2tfdb T. G. ASHMEAD, Williamson, . Y. 


AN TED. —To exchange honey for beeswax. We 
will take beeswax in exchange for honey in any 

pane wet ll Will give — pounds for one. Write for 

particulars Cnas. DADANT & SON, 

18tfdb Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 


was. rED. 


—To wa 5 « all kinds of wall paper, 
5. SCOVEN, Kokomo, Li Ind. 


for honey. 


\ TANTED. —To exchange 200 colonies of bees, ‘in 
8. hives, for any thing useful on plantation. 
1tfdb 


ANTED. —To exchange young Italian queens 
for 1-Ib sections or foundation-mill. Queens 
ready to ship now, by first mail. I rossennee satis- 
faction. J. W. TAYUOR, 
23-4 Ozan, Hempstead Co., Ark. © 
ANTED. To buy an apiary in the basswood | re- 
gion of Wisconsin. Preference given to a 
place where there is a chance to establish out apia- 
ries. Please send your answers to GLEANINGS office. 


ANTHONY Opp, Helena, Ark. 





W: ANTED.—By an experienced apiarist, a large 
apiary On shares; or would purchase, if little 
cash is required down. Address G , Box 226. 
Williamson, N. Y. 


ANTED.—To exchange a portable feed-mill, 4- 
horse-power engine, and small saw-arbor, fora 
foundation-mill, type-writer, photograph outfit, or 
offers. J. B. OVEROCKER, 
2d Melrose, Rens. County, N. Y. 


ws rED.— For May delivery, 500 colonies Italian 
becs in Simplicity or ee hives. State 
number, and price on curs. Gro. E. HILTON, 
2d Fremont, Neway go Co., Mich. 


S ppertcen —To correspond with parties having 

potatoes, apples, onions, cabbage, or honey, to 
All letters promptly answered. 
EARLE CLICKENGER, 

No. 119 South Fourth 8r., 


sell or consign. 
23d 


ANTED.—To exchange a Jot of Italian and hy- 
brid bees in L. frames, 600 L frames, 1 Given 
press, L. size, dipping-board, tank, 5) sheets wax, for 
a screw-cutting lathe, or a compound microscope, 
or music for the * Pneumatic Symphony.” 
_*a L. HEINE, Bellmore, Queens (o., | fe 4 


7 ANTED. —To exchange a sewing - ‘ ‘machine f for 
sections or foundation. C. J. HUBBARD, 
2d Simonsville, Windsor Co., Vt. 
\ ANTED —To exchange a good second-hand 
organ for 400 lbs. of good nice comb honey. 
The organ is five octave, has 13 stops, 2 knee-swells, 
an octave coupler, and is worth $80. 
2d C. P. KYZAR, Ridgeway, Howard Co., Ind. 
ANTED!!! Il want a man to aa 3 charge o' of an 


apiary. ACY. 
2-hab Nirvana, Lake Co., Mich. 











Jolumbus, O. | 





BEE CULTURE. JAN. 
ANTED.—Situation with bee-man, by a young 
man 25 years of age, four years’ experience. 
2d ‘H. DexTeER, Preston, Grant Co., Wis. 
ANTED.—To exchange Turner red-raspberr: 

plants for strawberry plants, peach-trees, 01 


bee-supplies. EARLE CLICKENGER, 
23d No. 119 South Fourth 8t., Columbus, 0. 


ANTED.—To exchange two bird-cages, in good 
order, size 22x13, and 14x9, for offers. 
2d Gero. W. MILES, Teepleville, Craw. Co., Pa. 
ANTED.-— To exchange 100 cherry-trees for 2) 
’ we queens or 4000 dovetailed sections. 


JAS. HALLENBECK, 
7s. 


ANTED.—To exchange choice Italian queens, 
Stanley Automatic Honey-Extractor, larg: 
size (new), Heddon hives, or full colonies of Italian 
bees, for a comvined Barnes foot-power saw. 
2tfdb E. D. KEENRY, 
Arcade, Wyoming Co., N. Y. 


ANTED.—To exchange iron tables, for founda- 
tion or one-piece sections, 444 x44xI}A. 
LESTER HOLCOMB, Groton, Tompkins Co., ms. 


NOW WE HAVE IT 


Bees made to hive themselves when they swarm. 
The simplest and most useful implement used in 
the apiary. Just the thing bee-keepers have de- 
manded and felt the want of for years. Full par- 
ticulars. Address 


The American Apiculturist, 


WENHAM, MASS, 


A BARCAIN FOR SOME ONE. 

We offer free ou board cars at Java Center. Wyo- 
ming Co., N. Y., 1500 prize sections, 54 x 6}, one 
piece, for $3.00. They are the old square groove, 
made several years ago. re him who uses this 
size these are a bargain. . I. Root, Medipa, O. 


SECTIONS and FOUNDATION. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


Altamont, Albany Co., 


2d 











All supplies cheap. Send for new price list free. 
Japanese buckwheat, 75 cts. per bushel. 
22tfdb W. D. SOPER. 
Box 1473. Jackson. Mich. 
Early Italian queens from bees bred 
for business. Each $100; six, $4 5v. 
Ready May Ist. Order now, pay when 
queen arrives. Satisfaction. 
2 2 w. . oe 
Lavaca, Sebastian Co., Ark. 
If so, send 12 cts. to Jas. H. Fuorer, 24 N. Liberty 
St., Cumberland, Md., for a stick of CHAPENE, 2d 
OING WEST. I will sell 100 colonies Italians 
iu chaff hives, rigged for comb honey; best in 
the county. Ashop, saws and power, dwelling of 8 
rovows, in a town of 1000, in Northwestern Missouri. 
Will trade for western property. J. C.STEWART. 
Hopkins, Nodaway Co., Mo 
R SALE.—Fifty colonies of Italian ‘bees in 
the Langstroth, American, and Simplicity 
hives, with all the necessary arrangements for 
working the pound sections. Also 15 empty hives, 
with honey and wax extractors, etc. Rost. NIz, 
2a Conemaugh, Cambria Co., Pa, 


ALSIKE CLOVER. 

The time for sowing alsike seed is nearing. It is 
usually sown in the latter part of February and 
during March. We havea )arge stock of very ere 
seed, which we offer as follows: 18 cts. per !b.; 
mail, 9 cts. extra; $2.00 per peck; $390 per % <a 
el; $7. 50 per bushel. Jn lots of 6 bushels or more, 
$7. 00 per bushel. Bags are included in every case. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, O, 








